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ConversinG, the other day, with the justly-celebrated Thomas 
Carlyle (Author of * The French Revolution, a History,” and of other 
“acugeraggee scarcely less remarkable) anent certain contributions 
rom his pen that were desiderated for this New Series of the 
Montuty Maaazine; we were gratified at finding that he knew 
more of some affairs connected with this periodical than ourself. 
Among other things, he mentioned, that it was at his suggestion to 
a former editor thereof, the Head of Milton became imprinted on 
the cover. This information was naturally calculated to give a 
spur to our mind; and in the end it occurred to us, that it would be 
no unseemly thing if we carried on the suggestion, by presenting a 
literary Portrait, also, of the Bard Divine to the admiring students 
of our pages. On this hint, accordingly, we have written; and 
have now only to entreat the reader’s favourable acceptance for our 
papers on Mitton, his Character, Genius, and Works. 

othing is more wanted than a good life of Mirton, with a 
Critical Commentary on his great poems—that is, on all his poems 
—for they all are great. Notwithstanding the labours of Addison 
and Dr. J ohnson, and some later critics, most literary men are of 
opinion, that his immortal work, The Paradise Lost, has not yet 
been rewarded with a criticism equal to its merits. Can it ever be? 
Something, however, might be accomplished in the way of ap- 
proximation. Schlegel abroad, and some writers at home, have 
done tardy justice to Shakspere—such as they might. That justice 
yet remains to be done to Milton. Mr. Martin’s publication 
afforded an opportunity for the production of a dissertation on the 
writings of Milton, worthy of his genius and character, with ad- 
vantages respecting type and size that may not again for some 
time occur. We must, however, observe, that we believe the cus- 
tom jn publications cf that kind is to give no more than the bare 
text as explanatory of the illustrations it accompanies. It is a cus- 
tom that would be “more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance.” This breach Sir Egerton Brydges in some degree 
made—but much still remains to be done. 
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We are profound admirers of the genius and the productions of 
Milton; and would, therefore, though not so extensively as desir- 
able, our limits being necessarily contracted, endeavour to con- 
tribute, in our degree, to that act of justice in which we consider 
the world of letters is yet indebted to the ‘‘Old Blind Man of 
Britain.” 

Of the labours of Addison and Johnson, we have spoken in 
terms which imply, that they left something for their successors yet 
to accomplish. The critique of Addison is less ambitious than 
Johnson’s, but it is more accurate. Having, however, been com- 

sed in the childhood of criticism, it partakes the feebleness of 
infancy. It partakes also the character of the writer’s mind, which 
depended rather on the graces of Art, than the energies of Nature. 
The author of ‘‘Cato” could only afford one concession to the genius 
of the poet. He was contented to waive the question, whether the 
poem was heroic, or not, so it were allowed to be divine ; and pro- 
ceeded to judge of it, by the rules applicable to epic poetry. 
Determining not the fate of single persons or nations only, but of 
a whole species—the united powers of Hell arrayed for the destruc- 
tion of mankind—the Omnipotence of Heaven exerted for their 
preservation ;—in greatness he allowed it to transcend all previous 
efforts, both in the action and the actors. ‘* Man,” says Addison, 
“in his greatest perfection, Woman in her highest Seotte 3 the 


fallen Angels their enemies, the Messiah their champion, the Al- 
mighty their judge—all that is great in the whole circle of being, 
whether within the verge of Nature, or out of it, has its proper 


part assigned to it in this admirable poem.” 

Just as this tribute is to the merits of Milton, and honorable to 
the taste of Addison, more decidedly honorable if we consider the 
age in which he wrote—an age in which there was little feeling for 

ature in her freshness, and a mania for Art in the very last stage 
of vapid imitation—it yet, as we have before insinuated, partakes 
the constitutional fault of the writer, and also the error of his 
times. The first enquiry of the critics of old was into the genius of 
a poet—or, rather, it was no enquiry, for it was no question—they 
found it acknowledged by general consent, and recognised it 
in its effects on their individual consciousness. This point, 
therefore, having been both settled for them and by them, they 
proceeded to examine the work which had been so universal and 
permanent in its influence, the principles of its construction, and 
the rules of its composition. But they forbore to put legal shackles 
on what ever was, and ever must be, a law unto itself. They de- 
rived the canons of poetry from a perusal of the poets, and, ques- 
tioning a work of genius as an oracle, were concluded by its 
responses. Our critics have professed an anxiety to bring back 
the old spirit to the writings of their contemporaries ; it would be 
as well if in this particular, a greater portion of it had been ex- 
emplified in their own. 

Addison’s conduct in his critique was of a mixed character—he 
yielded at once to the authority of antiquity, and the pre-eminence 
of the poet’s genius. But though he gave the poet a fair hearing, 
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he judged him by the precepts of Aristotle. He enquired not so 
much into what this poem differed from his artificial preposses- 
sions, as into what it agreed with them; not so much those cha- 
racteristic distinctions which made it what it was, and originated 
its identity, as those general marks by which it might be assimi- 
lated to other productions—a mode of proceeding, we are bold 
to say, only calculated to keep the art in a given station, not to 
advance it beyond, to a greater degree of excellence. 

Milton, however, claimed expressly higher privileges when he 
proposed to execute a “ work which the world should not willingly 
let die” —** whether,” says he, ‘‘ the rules of Aristotle herein are to 
be kept, or nature to be followed, which, in them that know art and 
use judgment, is no transgression, but an enriching of art.” Our 
examination will tend to show, that he exercised the liberty which 
he claimed, and, by following nature, was enabled to enrich epic 
composition with additional graces, otherwise unattainable. 

Johnson was a critic of a higher mark. It was not the foible of 
his mind to succumb to authority, whether ancient or modern. He 
showed well in his Preface to Shakspere, that he could grant to 
genius its prerogatives, but claimed extraordinary privileges for 
criticism. It is remarkable that in his Lives of the Poets, he 
always says his best things, and gives his most cordial commenda- 
tions to the works of inferior writers. The sense of superiority 
sheds a complacency over his mind and feelings, wituh is be- 


nignantly expressed in his opinions. He makes, as if he were 
doing a kindness, and delivers his sentiments with a rough good 


nature of which we have nothing to complain except its ostentation. 
When he meets with a master mind, his own rises in opposition— 
“Greek meets Greek.”” His conduct on these occasions, by such 
as are ignorant of the a of a great intellect, has been attri- 
buted to literary jealousy—a feeling which, surely, cannot gene- 
rally exist towards departed genius, although the instance of 
Lauder’s forgeries, and another example or two, serve to show that 
it sometimes may obtain. 

The mind of Johnson was of a manly frame, and his conduct must 
be laid rather to the account of that emulation which incites a noble 
spirit to measure its energies equally with the living and the dead. 
Of this feeling might be produced many illustrations. Hear what 
Burns in expressive language says of himself. ‘‘ I weighed myself 
alone—I ieldensd myself with others—I watched every means of 
information to see how much ground I occupied as a man and a 
poet—lI studied assiduously nature’s design in my formation, where 
the lights and shades in my character were intended.” A similar 
impulse seems to have actuated Johnson; he was desirous of 
ascertaining the measure of his capacity as an author by means of 
comparison with the powers exemplified in the results of the genius 
of other men, though of a different kind. It must, however, be 
confessed that he felt his ambition somewhat baffled by the trans- 
cending excellence of Milton; and it appears that he would have 
been better satisfied with an author of less merit. This, indeed, he 
very ingenuously confesses, in terms frequently animadverted upon, 
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and not calculated to be soon forgotten. ‘* Paradise Lost is one of 
the books which the reader admires and lays down, and forgets to 
take up again. Its perusal is a duty rather than a pleasure. We 
read Milton for instruction, retire harassed and overburthened, and 
look elsewhere for recreation; we desert our master and seek for 
companions.” 

In the latter clause of this sentence, Johnson unconsciously 
oo the emulation by which he was incited to appear; an emu- 
ation laudable in every point of view, and which whoever should 
condemn would only prove himself incapable of being awakened 
to any noble exertion by example or precept, or, indeed, of attempt- 
ing any thing beyond the run of every-day mortals. The reason, 
however, for the reluctance to repeat the perusal of Paradise Lost, is 
to be sought for in a want or deficiency of a corresponding taste in 
the mind of the reader, considered rather in kind than in degree. 
We can readily believe that there are lovers of many sorts of poetry, 
who would feel no particular affection for this sublime epic—many 
who have no relish for the epic at all. In such the poet would 
have to create the requisite taste; a task which every great poet in 
every age, we will venture to say, has found it necessary to accom- 
plish. All minds are not constituted to dwell with delight on the 
song that reports of heroic deeds, any more than all poets possess 
the feeling and genius to celebrate them in no unworthy numbers. 
In fact, only the few of either are capable of elevating their genius 
or taste to the conception or appreciation of what is eminently 
great and lovely in action, character, or sentiment. Heroes, philo- 
sophers, martyrs, and epic poets are few indeed; they require a 
kind and degree of enthusiasm seldom to be found, and which the 
rest of the world are too apt to consider as madness or folly. One 
of their own order describes them as 


‘* the madmen, who have made men mad 
By their contagion; conquerors and kings, 
Founders of sects and systems; to whom add 
Sophists, bards, statesmen, all unquiet things 
Which stir too strongly the soul’s secret springs, 
And are themselves the fools to those they fool.” 


Milton was of this order of men; but it does not appear that 
the last line of the preceding extract is at all applicable to him, as 
a poet. He neither appears to have fooled others, nor to have been 
made a fool himself. Not ambitious of popular applause, but of 
enlarging and elevating the compass and stature of his own under- 
standing, the fame which he sought was that “ which the clear 
Spirit doth raise.” 


** Fame is no plant that grows in mortal soil, 
Nor in the glistering foil 
Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies, 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove ; 
As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 
Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.”’ 


‘‘The Muse” which he “ meditated,” so far as regarded its 
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immediate effects, was a ‘‘ thankless” one; but his aspirations had 
no regard to ‘‘ this ignorant present.” Even ‘here on this bank 
and shoal of time, he jumped the life to come.” His hopes stretched 
forward into the future, and his faith, though so elevated, yet de- 
ceived him not, for he cultivated his extraordinary powers rather 
as a pious duty than a pleasing recreation, and succeeded accord- 
ing: Criticism existed not in his times as it exists now, periodi- 
cally reflecting popular prejudice, on which most writers are 
contented to live ‘ iow by day,” as they supplicate to receive their 
“daily bread.” That this has an injurious effect, even on our men 
of genius, cannot be doubted. They forsake the permanent for 
the immediate and apparent, and in their eagerness to embrace the 
shadow lose the substance; of which truth the noble poet from 
whom we have quoted may stand as a proof and an ensample. The 
remark, which is not at all applicable to Milton, is in every way 
suitable to him ; and doubtlessly, in this, as in many other instances, 
he wrote from personal experience. There can be no mistake more 
fatal to a genuine poet than the expectation of immediate accept- 
ance with the public, and a trust in its opinion, rather than a 
“lively faith” in individual impulse and consciousness of power. 
We have in our day myriads of these empirical poets, men who 
live on the breath of others, and not in that breath of life, by which 
only, if at all, they can hope to * become living souls.” These 
“« may flourish or may fade, 
A breath may make them, as a breath has made ;” 
but the spirits which will go down the stream of time are those 


whose works, * if once Pewee can never be supplied,” in the 


freshness and vigour of origina 
in the productions of others. 

The order of men of which Milton was so eminent an individual, 
is divisible into two classes. Of the first and superior class, it is 
observable that they move in an atmosphere of their own, and de- 
rive every thing from individual resources. They may be distin- 
guished by pride, but are exempt from vanity—a pride not osten- 
tatious, but calm and dispassionate ; conscious of inborn worth, 
regardless of opinion, which is to them as “ the idle air,” more idly 
articulated. Pride, subsisting in itself, is best gratified by silent 
Admiration; Vanity, dependent on external occasions, is anxious 
for the whispers of Praise or Envy. The individuals of the first 
class possess an intensity of character, to which those of the latter 
have no claim. Nor do they lose in ee what they 
gain in intensity; for they are all the world to themselves, and 
are, in themselves, a map of what the world is, and a universe 
of their own. In their own spirits the laws of nature are, as it 
were, prefigured ; and all knowledge lies dormant in a state of 
pre-existence. Such, for the most part, are the ‘men of whom the 
world is not worthy.” They are the ‘salt of the earth,” hid, per- 
chance, from the eye of observation, but exerting an influence 
almost imperceptible, yet the more permanent and powerful on that 
very account, and penetrating and impregnating, secretly and by 
degrees, every pore of the social body. 


genius, by any thing to be found 
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and not calculated to be soon forgotten. ‘‘ Paradise Lost is one of 
the books which the reader admires and lays down, and forgets to 
take up again. Its perusal is a duty rather than a pleasure. We 
read Milton for instruction, retire harassed and overburthened, and 
look elsewhere for recreation; we desert our master and seek for 
companions.” 
In the latter clause of this sentence, Johnson unconsciously 
ne ema the emulation by which he was incited to appear; an emu- 
ation laudable in every point of view, and which whoever should 
condemn would only prove himself incapable of being awakened 
to any noble exertion by example or precept, or, indeed, of attempt- 
ing any thing beyond the run of every-day mortals. The reason, 
however, for the reluctance to repeat the perusal of Paradise Lost, is 
to be sought for in a want or deficiency of a corresponding taste in 
the mind of the reader, considered rather in kind than in degree. 
We can readily believe that there are lovers of many sorts of poetry, 
who would feel no particular affection for this sublime epic—many 
who have no relish for the epic at all. In such the poet would 
have to create the requisite taste; a task which every great poet in 
every age, we will venture to say, has found it necessary to accom- 
plish. All minds are not constituted to dwell with delight on the 
song that reports of heroic deeds, any more than all poets possess 
the feeling and genius to celebrate them in no unworthy numbers. 
In fact, only the few of either are capable of elevating their genius 
or taste to the conception or appreciation of what is eminently 
great and lovely in action, character, or sentiment. Heroes, philo- 
sophers, martyrs, and epic poets are few indeed; they require a 
kind and degree of enthusiasm seldom to be found, and which the 
rest of the world are too apt to consider as madness or folly. One 
of their own order describes them as 
‘the madmen, who have made men mad 

By their contagion; conquerors and kings, 

Founders of sects and systems; to whom add 

Sophists, bards, statesmen, all unquiet things 


Which stir too strongly the soul's secret springs, 
And are themselves the fools to those they fool.” 


Milton was of this order of men; but it does not appear that 
the last line of the preceding extract is at all applicable to him, as 
a poet. He neither appears to have fooled others, nor to have been 
made a fool himself. Not ambitious of popular applause, but of 
enlarging and elevating the compass and stature of his own under- 
standing, the fame which he sought was that ‘“‘ which the clear 
Spirit doth raise.” 


** Fame is no plant that grows in mortal soil, 
Nor in the glistering foil 
Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies, 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove ; 
As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 
Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.”’ 


‘‘The Muse” which he ‘ meditated,” so far as regarded its 
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immediate effects, was a ‘‘ thankless” one; but his aspirations had 
no regard to “‘ this ignorant present.” Even “here on this bank 
and aol of time, he jumped the life to come.” His hopes stretched 
forward into the future, and his faith, though so elevated, yet de- 
ceived him not, for he cultivated his extraordinary powers rather 
as a pious duty than a pleasing recreation, and succeeded accord- 
ingly. Criticism existed not in his times as it exists now, periodi- 
cally reflecting popular prejudice, on which most writers are 
contented to live ‘ a by day,” as they supplicate to receive their 
“daily bread.” That this has an injurious effect, even on our men 
of genius, cannot be doubted. They forsake the permanent for 
the immediate and apparent, and in their eagerness to embrace the 
shadow lose the substance; of which truth the noble poet from 
whom we have quoted may stand as a proof and an ensample. The 
remark, which is not at all applicable to Milton, is in every way 
suitable to him; and doubtlessly, in this, as in many other instances, 
he wrote from personal experience. There can be no mistake more 
fatal to a genuine poet than the expectation of immediate accept- 
ance with the public, and a trust in its opinion, rather than a 
“lively faith” in individual impulse and consciousness of power. 
We have in our day myriads of these empirical poets, men who 
live on the breath of others, and not in that breath of life, by which 
only, if at all, they can hope to ** become living souls.” These 
“« may flourish or may fade, 
A breath may make them, as a breath has made ;” 


but the spirits which will go down the stream of time are those 


whose works, “if once em HN can never be supplied,” in the 


freshness and vigour of original genius, by any thing to be found 
in the productions of others. 

The order of men of which Milton was so eminent an individual, 
is divisible into two classes. Of the first and superior class, it is 
observable that they move in an atmosphere of their own, and de- 
rive every thing from individual resources. They may be distin- 
guished by pride, but are exempt from vanity—a pride not osten- 
tatious, but calm and dispassionate ; conscious of inborn worth, 
regardless of opinion, which is to them as “ the idle air,” more idly 
articulated. Pride, subsisting in itself, is best gratified by silent 
Admiration; Vanity, dependent on external occasions, is anxious 
for the whispers of Praise or Envy. The individuals of the first 
class possess an intensity of character, to which those of the latter 
have no claim. Nor do they lose in comprehension what they 
gain in intensity; for they are all the wold to themselves, and 
are, in themselves, a map of what the world is, and a universe 
of their own. In their own spirits the laws of nature are, as it 
were, prefigured ; and all knowledge lies dormant in a state of 
pre-existence. Such, for the most part, are the ‘men of whom the 
world is not worthy.” They are the ‘salt of the earth,” hid, per- 
chance, from the eye of observation, but exerting an influence 
almost imperceptible, yet the more permanent and powerful on that 
very account, and penetrating and impregnating, secretly and by 
degrees, every pore of the social body. 
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The other sort must have a kingdom for a stage, and the gazing 
world for a theatre ; “their breath is agitation, and their life a 
storm whereon they ride.” Knowing nothing of their own nature, 
but as it is reflected in the conduct and character of others, their 
motto is, ‘‘ to know another well were to know oneself ;” although 
the converse of the position form the truer axiom. The axiom is 
heaven-descended, but their position is of human fabrication, and 
therefore they like it the better. They must be “the observed of 
all observers,” else they perish—and why? Because, having placed 
too much importance in the habit of observing others, they are dis- 
satisfied, if they discover reason to suspect, that people think no- 
thing is to be learned from them also. Yet, they must almost think 
as much themselves, since they refer so seldom to their own bosoms 
for instruction or enjoyment. Therefore it is that they are 





“so nursed and bigoted to strife, 
That should their days, surviving perils past, 
Melt to calm twilight, they feel overcast 
With sorrow and supineness, and so die; 
Even as a flame unfed, which runs to waste 
With its own flickering, or a sword laid by 
Which eats into itself, and rusts ingloriously.” 


Had they looked more frequently into their own natures, and 
made enquiry into the welfare and solvency of the tenant in their 
own bosoms ;—had they put his house in order, and made a right 
arrangement of his affairs ;—they would not have wrecked in the 
common bankruptcy of external advantages, their proper and _ per- 
sonal opulence, those treasures of the spirit which ‘ the world can 
neither give nor take away.” 

However the contrary course may suit with mere sophists and 
conquerors, founders of sects and false systems, who, of all men, 
are the most dependent on circumstance and observation, the poet 
can only be a poet in so far as he unfolds his own nature, however 
manifoldly propagated in apparently different copies of individual 
humanity. Although it is most truly said of Shakspere, that the per- 
sons of his dramas are distinguished by distinct attributes, and not 
mere variations of his own identity, and that his personal character 
is never suffered to intrude—yet it is equally certain, that in every 
one of the dramatis persone the poet is essentially present, ani- 
mating and directing every movement with his own peculiar spirit. 
It is in this way the assertion of Dr. Johnson, that every character 
in Shakspere is a species, may be reconciled with that of Pope, 
that every character is an individual. In so far as every character 
is something more than a mere copy of the reality which it is sup- 
posed to resemble, and is elevated above the stage of its ordinary 
conduct, and the range of its probable acquirements, it becomes 
something more than the representation of a single person. The 
truth is, that the character is generally produced after the image 
of the idea in the poet’s mind, not after the conception of any 
particular individual with whom he may have happened to be 
acquainted. 
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It is said of Shakspere and his companions, that ‘they gathered 
the humours of men wherever they came.” This is very likely, and 
part of the business of a dramatic poet; but too much importance 
should not be attributed to it, lest the higher demands of art suffer 
prejudice and neglect. These humours are merely the ‘ shapes” 
to which the poet ‘‘ turns the forms of things unknown,” previously 
“bodied forth by imagination”—the ‘local habitations and the 
names given to airy nothings.’”’ The individuals which the poet 
encounters in society, and presents in his works, are mere ex- 

nents of these preconceptions, of which he gladly avails himself 
for the purpose of incorporating them under the conditions of 
experience, in order to their representation as intelligible objects. 
The reader will perceive, therefore, that in Shakspere, as in every 
good poet, it is not so much the portrait of an individual that is 
represented as an idea of which the individual is only an expositor. 
The poet from first to last is the life and soul of the character, and 
speaks in every word that is uttered. At any rate, the imitation 
is enlarged beyond the dimensions of reality, and excels it in every 
qualification. 

This is particularly observable in Shakspere’s manner of repre- 
senting the ‘‘ bad characters” in his plays. Upon these, and with 
considerable judgement, he expends an unusual portion of his 
genius. Compare his Iagos and Edmunds with Ford’s D’Avolos 
and Vasques. The latter are but petty every-day villains, as in- 
tellectually feeble as they are odiously wicked. Not so with 
Shakspere; they are ‘* bold bad men.” Without interesting us in 
favour of their crimes, he engages our admiration for the ener 
of their minds, and the force of their characters. Power is the 
great charm by which he renders them attractive. Their spirits 
are as gigantic as his own, and we absvlve them of their guilt 
because of their greatness. They are as gods in knowledge and 
resolution, though devils in act and intention. Yet certain it is, 
that the villains of Ford are much nearer copies of the actual 
villains in society than those of Shakspere. The reason of this is, 
that Ford endeavours to portray them as they really exist; Shak- 
spere presents them only as they essentially are, or may possibly 
be, and thus only as subordinated to an attribute of his own mind— 
intellectual power; with which, in the exercise of a creative ima- 
gination, he has elected to invest them. 

The distinctive characteristic of Shakspere’s genius will be found, 
upon accurate examination, to consist in the harmonious blending 
of the ideal with the real; and his peculiar power lay in his trans- 
fusing the former in such a manner into the latter as to identify it 
therewith in inseparable unity. Philosophically speaking, there- 
fore, it is improper to say, that his characters are either species or 
individuals. In so far as they are symbolical of a class of men, 
they are assuredly something more than the latter; but as they 
have a definite existence, it is equally certain that they are some- 
thing less than the former. Hence it is in the union and happy 
balance of these contrary elements, that we are to look for the 
proper excellence of our dramatic poet; and in this way his mind, 
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though it was divided amongst all it gre. gape and became 
whatever it beheld, yet, ‘‘ remaining in itself, made all things 
new. 

What has been written may, perhaps, not only serve to correct 
some errors touching the nature and office of dramatic writing, 
which have too generally obtained for the interests both of poetry 
and criticism, but to suggest a genial affinity between our dramatic 
bard and our epic poet not hitherto suspected or sufficiently ob- 
served. It has been more usual for our critics to contrast than to 
compare the merits of Shakspere and Milton; they have rather 
attended to what was distinctive of either than what was common 
to both. We pee to perform each of these requirements. 

The spirit of contrast and opposition, however, has been carried 
too far. A curious instance occurs in Pye’s ‘‘ Commentary on 
Aristotle.” Pye, it would appear, almost conceived Milton to be 
wanting in a taste even for the peculiar merits of his predecessor. 
In spite of Milton’s poetical tribute to the memory of Shakspere, 
he imagines that in the two exquisite lines,* 

** Or sweetest Shakspere, fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild,” 
it was the intention of the eect of ** L’Allegro” to disparage our 
dramatic prodigy, ‘‘somewhat in the same way a Cramer or a 
Haydn might be supposed to speak of a wonderful musical rustic, 
who, without musical education, was able to bring some wild sounds 
out of a violin.” He however prefers (to adopt his own words) ‘a 
** heavier charge against him with regard to Shakspere. In his 
‘* Fieonoclastes there is a passage 


‘ That sullies e’en his brightest lays, 
And blasts the vernal bloom of half his bays.’ 


‘¢ Like all other censure of the same kind,” the commentator on the 
Poetics of Aristotle proceeds to say, *‘ it misses the intended mark, 
‘¢ and recoils on the author; and we are not inclined to think the 
“‘ worse of the unfortunate and misguided Charles because we are 
‘“¢ told that Mr. William Shakspere was the closet companion of his 
“¢ solitudes.” He afterwards adds, ‘‘ I cannot think, even, that Mil- 
‘¢ ton could easily have imagined, that among a oa well versed 
‘‘ in polite and classic literature, the stuff of Mr. William Shakspere 
‘¢ would be preferred to Comus and the Samson Agonistes.” 

This is severe language, and ought not to have gone so long 
unanswered, involving, as it does, an evident misapprehension. 
Let the reader judge for himself. Here is the passage. Milton 
had before observed, ‘‘ that the deepest policy of a tyrant hath 
ever been to counterfeit religious.” After producing examples, he 
proceeds :— 

‘< From stories of this nature, both ancient and modern, which 
abound, the poets also, and some English, have been in this point 





* This is also Schlegel’s opinion, but we think that the grounds are entirely 
fanciful, and incapable of being put in opposition to his lines on Shakspere, be- 
ginning, 

** What needs my Shakspere for his honoured bones ?”’ 
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so mindful of decorum, as to put never more pious words in the 
mouth of any person than of a tyrant. I shall not instance an 
abstruse author, wherein the king might be less conversant, but 
one whom we well know was the closet companion of these his 
solitudes, William Shakspere; who introduces the person of 
Richard the Third, speaking in as high a strain of piety and 
mortification as is uttered in any apts of this book, and some- 
times in the same sense and purpose with some words in this place ; 
‘I intended,’ saith he, ‘ not only to oblige my friends, but my 
enemies.’ The like saith Richard, Act II. Scene 1. 

‘ I do not know that Englishman alive, 

With whom my soul is any jot at odds. 
More than the infant that is born to-night, 
I thank my God for my humility.’ 


Other stuff of this sort may be read throughout the whole tragedy, 
wherein the poet used not much license in departing from the 
truth of history, which delivers him a deep dissembler, not of his 
affections only, but of his religion.” * 

Now we are well acquainted with Milton’s esteem for “‘ gorgeous 
tragedy,” and how well affected he was to the dramatic art in 
general, his preface to Samson Agonistes might be adduced in 
proof; we therefore could not willingly believe, unless the author 
had expressly stated it, that he intended to censure Charles I. for 
making William Shakspere his closet companion. We rather 
esteem it an honour done to the excellence of the poet that he 
should be cited for such a purpose by such a rival. But we 
suspect it was the word “ stuff” that led the commentator astray. 
First, then, the word “ stuff” is not necessarily a term of contempt. 
Shakspere writes, 

“* the perilous stuff 
That preys upon the heart.” 

“« We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of.” 


Had Milton written, ‘“‘ other matter of this sort may be read 
throughout the tragedy,” the objection would have been avoided. 
Yet stuff is only a synonyme for the material of which the play was 
composed. we fete however, the word to have been used con- 


temptuously, of which use there are instances in Milton’s prose 


writings; it follows not that it was of the poet he sospake. The 
term might have had reference to the character of Richard ITI. 
only, and aontercvep as it applied to the argument in hand—the 


political hypocrisy of a tyrant. His counterfeit piety was mere 
“stuff” (in the worst signification of the word) in the mouth of 
Richard; but, as it was appropriate to the character, affected not 
the merits of the poet, to whom Milton gives credit for having 
been ‘ mindful of decorum.” The term, however, told bitterly 
against the unfortunate monarch, whose memory it was designed 
to darken; and whose piety was thus stigmatised as, like Richard's, 
being only “stuff” and “counterfeit.” Whatever may be the 





* Eiconoclaste, p. 384, vol. i. Burnett’s edition. 
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reader’s opinion of Milton’s political sentiments, it is manifest that 
nothing could have been further from his intention than in this 
passage to prejudice the fame of Shakspere. ‘ Like all other cen- 
sure of the same kind, this of Mr. Pye’s misses the intended mark, 
and recoils on the author.” 

In estimating, however, the relative dramatic merits of Shak- 
spere and Milton, it is necessary that what is accidental should be 
separated from what is essential to the genius of each. It is chiefly 
in what is accidental that they are to be contrasted, and in what is 
essential compared. In nothing are they more different than in 
the external forms of their dramatic efforts, and their choice of 
subjects. If Shakspere had written after the model of ancient 
tragedy, the resemblance between him and Milton would have 
been considerably closer. There might then have been a strong 
family likeness; now the resemblance is, perhaps, but as of one 
stranger to another. Had Shakspere subscribed to the unities and 
adopted the chorus, his productions would have wanted many cha- 
racteristic traits by which they are now distinguished—they would 
have lost many of their faults, and some of their beauties would 
have been substituted by others of a different kind. Whether 
these restrictions would have been beneficial on the whole is 
another question. We think not. At any rate, he would not 
have been a poet so decidedly original. 

In their choice of subjects a more essential difference is observa- 
ble. Milton’s fable is always of the simplest kind, and the inci- 
dents few. Shakspere affects, on the other hand, a complexity of 
plot, and a variety of persons and events, and combines them with 
astonishing art and philosophical reference to the end proposed. 
He wishes to interest as much by the force of his story as by the 
vigour of his fancy. His poetry glances from one object to another, 
distributing its lights and shades with impartiality according to the 
merits of each, but leaving none entirely destitute of its visiting 
radiance. Milton dwells upon a single fact and upon a few ob- 
jects, selected after painful search, «Jong chusing and beginning 

ate,” and encircles them with his own associations of thought and 
feeling, as with a magic girdle, until he makes them his own. 
Shakspere’s mind goes abroad in search of emblems for the embodi- 
ment of his imaginings, and presents them in shapes similar to 
those in which nature and being are exhibited to thesenses. Mil- 
ton’s mind never strays beyond ‘the spacious circuit of her 
musings;” what she ‘hath liberty to propose to herself” within 
those limits, ‘‘though of highest hope and hardest attempting”’ is 
available to his “ adventurous song;” but he never thinks of 
travelling out of the precincts of his understanding to reconcile the 
dim creations of his fancy with the actual representations of the 
material world. The shape in which he delineates his conception, 
is equally ideal with the conception itself—he gives it, not as it is 
found in nature or society, but as it is in his own mind, or as he 
has found it in books. But they agree in what all true poets must 
agree—in originating in their own intellect the conception of cha- 
racters and circumstances—they differ only as to the manner in 
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which itis manifested. Thus it is that the results are very distinct, 
while the essential elements remain the same. In a word, Milton 
dwells upon his subject until he identifies it with himself, while 
Shakspere identifies himself with his subject. The one unites all 
things into his own poetic personality—the other divides it among 
them. To which may be added, that of the one the fancy is of the 
schools, traditionary and theoretical ; of the other it is of the world, 
experimental and practical. 

The occasion of this difference may be traced to the opposite 
circumstances attending their early life and nurture. Fostered by 
ag protection, and regularly educated, the a of 

ilton was developed in the study of the models of antiquity. 
Whatever he knew of nature, whether material or human, except 
what he gathered from his own *‘ bosom and business” was tip. 
the medium of his learning. Hence it is, as Johnson justly ob- 
serves, that ‘‘ his images and descriptions of the scenes or operations 
of nature do not seem to be always copied from original forms, or 
to have the freshness, raciness and energy of immediate observa- 
tion :” which remark, however, must be qualified in the words of 
a recent critic, by the assertion that ‘* Milton’s learning has the 
effect of intuition. His imagination has the force of nature.” The 
truth lies in the medium between the two, or rather in the harmony 
of both propositions. Whatever the object of his observation, it 
was immediately associated with the stores of thought already 
accumulated in the treasure-room of his fancy, compared or con- 
trasted, frequently combined, and then re-presented to notice as a 
new creation. Milton’s descriptions bear the stamp of reflection. 
They are never expressed as they may be supposed to have im- 
pressed his perception, but, having been remanded to the tribunal 
ofa higher faculty, re-appear attired with intellectual beauty. So of 
scenes and objects of which he could only have read. Those which 
had actuated his senses were idealised by a reflective memory, these 
were realised by a similar process of the fancy. He had so long 
employed himself in identifying the real with the imaginary, that 
he found but little difficulty in amalgamating the ideal with the 
actual. He occupied the middle ground of imagination where the 
two extremes are reconciled. He speaks of the lucid streams of 
the Abana and Pharpar, with their fertile banks, and the de- 
lightful seat of fair Damascus, as if he were a denizen of the spot, 
and of the roving Tartar, as if his life had been passed in the society 
of the savage hordes, and all the local circumstances of their mode 
of existence were as familiar to him as the voice and countenance 
of his mother. He thinks it a sufficient illustration of the Garden of 
Eden, to compare it with the Vale of Enna; and he assists his 
reader’s conception of Satan’s passage over Chaos by reminding 
him of Argos’s between the Cyanean rocks, or of Ulysses when he 

“on the larboard shunned 
Charybdis, and by the other whirlpool steered.” — 
as of scenes and stories familiar from earliest childhood. 

No notion is more erroneous than that the poet’s business is 

limited to merely copying in idea the impressions of sense, or, in 
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language, to ‘‘ copy from original form with the fresh- 


ness of immediate observation.” Nature is to be imitated, not 
copied. Something must be left for the genius of the poet; and 
the imitation must be identified therewith, to bear the stamp of 


originality 
mind the s 


. This is not to be done, but by reproducing in his own 
cenes and objects of which he had been percipient, and 


therefrom combining something like the original form, but essen- 


tially diffe 


To show, t 


rent in itself, by a process of imaginative re-creation. 
herefore, that Milton is no mere copier of nature, is only 


to prove that, in the highest sense, he is a poet. His garden of 


Eden, of c 


ourse, was conceived from the common gardens of earth; 


but did he content himself with merely copying the objects of his 
ordinary perceptions? No: he carried up the conception into 
the high region of fancy, and the glorious element of reason, 


where his 
elaborated 


imagination sate, like a god, and from gross materials 
a creation, of which in his time there was no example. 


It is worthy of reflection, that Milton’s idea of gardening was 
b 


i. 
‘¢ for 


e. ‘* We are not only indebted to him,” says Hayley, 


aving extended and ennobled the provinces of epic poetry, 


‘¢ but he has another title to our regard, as the founder of that recent 
‘‘ and enchanting English art, which has embellished our country, 


‘+ and 


“* The eleg 


‘made Albion smile 
One ample theatre of sylvan grace.’ 


ant historian of modern gardening, Lord Orford, and the 


‘¢ two accomplished poets, who have celebrated its charms both in 


*¢ France a 


nd England, De Lille and Mason, have, with great justice 


‘¢ and felicity of expression, paid their homage to Milton, as the 
‘“‘ beneficent genius who bestowed upon the world the youngest and 
‘¢ most lovely of the arts.” 


He who 


should attempt to give only copies of natural scenes 


and objects, either in poetry or painting, would produce something 
ludicrously grotesque, like the rude attempts at both in the earliest 
stages of the respective arts, and as far from what we now under- 
stand by imitation in either, as a tune that should merely express 
the modulations of the human voice in common conversation, or 
those discordant sounds which are sweetest harmony to tribes rude 
as their song, would be from all we are taught to consider now as 


peculiarly 


constituting musical excellence. We no longer recog- 


nise genius in its manifestation, and only appreciate it in its 
developement. 

Milton lived at a period when poetry, having overleaped the 
technical impediments that ever lay at the threshold of all Art, had 


beautifully 


unfolded itself in power and promise, in the morning of 


her glory, while the dew was yet on the leaf in the freshness of 
nature. His genius also had received every assistance calculated 


to awaken 


its dormant energies into vigour and expansion. His 


mind fed upon the past, and all the sources of classic lore were 


opened to 


his investigation. A diligent student, his application 


aas equal to his genius ; and his memory was rich as his fancy was 


active and 


his imagination lofty. In perusing the poems of Milton, 
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therefore, we are gratified not only with the attractions of poetry, 
but with the treasures of knowledge. He is continually referring 
you to what preceded him, and is not afraid to cvitin § a com- 
arison between the productions of his predecessors and his own. 
He never wrote as if no poet had existed besides himself, and 
always proposed the most approved models for his imitation. He 
does not appear to have believed that poetry was incapable of im- 
rovement, and the unassisted energies of nature were sufficient for 
a perfect work of high art. This is particularly observable in his 
diction, which, though breathing with the vigour of original 
thought, is composed of centos from the works of antiquity, yet 
intuitively not elaborately produced. Perhaps it would not be 
incorrect to assert that Milton was the first fabricator of that 
poetical diction refined upon by Pope and his followers; but 
which, as they, with a taste almost fastidious, were pleased to 
select from its variety, they contracted of its compass a deprived 
of copiousness and expression. Since their time, however, many 
words and phrases, then excluded as prosaic, have been redeemed 
to the service of the muses. Poetry, which is, as it were, the spirit 
of all knowledge, should have a vocabulary as extensive as science, 
and universal as nature. Expressions of which Shakspere and 
Milton were not ashamed, their successors need not be too nice to 
use, if only they be seasonably introduced, and applied with 


propriety. 




























(To be continued.) 
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TRANSLATED INTO RHYTHMICAL PROSE BY LEOPOLD J. BERNAYS, 








(Continued from page 109). 






Murmur. Quick ! they’re dancing there behinti=- ~’ 
No! I wish I were away, .. 
Feel’st thou how the spectral band 
Flits around us every where ? 
Now it rustles o’er my head— | 
Now I feel it at my feets;— ~*~» ~~ 
None of us is injured yet,— 
But we all are terrified. 
Quite disturbed is all the fun; 

That is what the brutes desired. 













Herald. Since I have, in masqueradings, 

Taken up the herald’s duties, 

Carefully I guard the portals, 

In this pleasant place that nothing 
Which can injure should approach you, 
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Nothing yield, and nothing tumble : 
Yet I fear that through the windows 
Airy spectres in are gliding ; 

And from ghosts, and tricks of magic, 
I know not how I can protect you. 
The dwarf hath made himself suspicious ! 
See! behind there, how they’re streaming ! 
The hidden meaning of the figures 
To unfold, my duty bids me ; 

But what I, too, comprehend not, 

I to you cannot discover, 

All of you assist to teach me ! 

See there through the people rushing, 
Drawn by four,* a glittering chariot 
Through them all is swiftly carried : 
Yet the throng it doth not sever ; 
Nowhere see I a confusion : 

Bright it glitters in the distance ;— 
Varied wandering stars are shining, 
As if cast from magic lanterns : 

On it snorts with stormy force— 
Room there! room! I shudder— 


Boy (charioteer). 


Hold! 


Stay your rapid wings, ye coursers, 
Feel again your wonted bridles, 
Yourselves restrain, as I restrain you, 
On again, when I inspire you! 

Let us not these scenes dishonour ! 
See, in circle upon circle, 

How the wondering throng increaseth. 
Herald, up! as is thy custom, 

Ere we flying shall escape thee, 

Us to name, and us to picture, 

For we, too, are allegories, 
Therefore oughtest thou to know us. 


.Herald. I do not know how I could name thee, 
Rather, far, would I describe thee. 


Boy (charioteer). 
Try it then! 


Herald. We must confess, 
Firstly thou art young and fair, 
As yet but half-grown art thou: yet, the ladies ? 
Why they had rather fully grown behold thee. 
Thou seem’st to me to be a future suitor, 
And from thy very birth a gay deceiver. 





* German “ Viergespann,” a team, or yoke of four. I had translated it “ Drawn 
by four steeds,” but found out by the context that the steeds were dragons. 
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Boy (charioteer). 


Herald. 


Pretty well said, that! Pray, proceed, 
Now strive the cheerful riddle to explain. 


Thine eyes’ dark lightning and the night of tresses 


Made cheerful by the jewelled band! 
And what a well adornéd robe 

Flows to thy feet from off thy shoulders, 
With purple hem and tinsel gaud! 

One might a maiden, mocking, call thee, 
And yet thou wouldst for weal or woe, 
E’en now in favour be with maidens, 


They'd teach thee then the A. B. C. 


Boy (charioteer). 


Herald. 


And he who as a beauteous figure 
Sits there in glory on the chariot throne ? 


He seems a monarch, rich and gentle, 
"Tis well for him who gains his love, 
He needs to strive for nothing farther. 
Where ought is needed flies his glance, 
And his pure love to give is greater 
Than any happiness or wealth. 


Boy (charioteer). 


Herald. 


Thou can’st not here end thy description, 
Thou must describe him still more fully. 


The noble cannot be described, 

Yet, there’s the healthy moon-like face, 

The rounded mouth, the cheeks so blooming, 
Which ‘neath the turban’s beauty glitter ; 

In the robe folds what rich composure ! 

And of his grace what shall I utter? 

As ruler seems he known to me. 


Boy (charioteer). 


Herald. 


Tis Plutus, god of riches named, 
He comes in mighty splendour here, 
The emperor desires him much, 


Now of thyself declare the what and how. 


Boy (charioteer). 


I'm dissipation, I am poesie— 

I am the poet who becomes perfection 
When his own property he hath expended. 
Immeasurably rich am I, 

And Plutus’ equal call myself, 

For him inspire, and make the feast and dance, 
And what he fails in that do I impart. 


Herald. Boasting becomes thee but too well, 


Yet let us now thine arts behold. 
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Boy (charioteer). 


Here, see me now but snap my fingers, 

It shines and glitters round the chariot. 

See, from it springs a string of pearls : 
(Continually snapping). 

Take golden clasps for neck and ear, 

And comb and crownlet without fault, 

The costliest jewels, too, of rings. 

Flames, too, I scatter now and then, 

Expecting where they kindle may. 


How the dear people seize and scramble, 
In truth they almost squeeze the donor : 
He snaps forth trinkets as in dreams, 
And all snatch up in this wide space : 
Yet, still 1 live to see new juggling,— 
Whatever each so hasty snatched at, 
That pays him very bad indeed, 

Far flies from him the gift away ; 

The string of pearls is all unloosed, 
And beetles crawl within his hand: 

The poor fool throws them all away,— 
Around his head they hum and buzz : 
The others, ’stead of solid trinkets, 
Wild butterflies alone are catching. 
How very much the rascal promised, 


And gave what only shone like gold. 


Boy (charioteer). 


As for the marks I see you can explain them, 

But of the shell the kernel real to fathom 

Is not the herald’s court employ : 

A sharper vision that requires ;— 

But hold! I'll keep myself from every quarrel, 

To thee, O master, turn I speech and question. 
(turning to Plutus.) 

Hast not the whirlwind given to me 

Of the four-drawn chariot ? 

Do I not lead thee well where thou directest ? 

Am I not in the place to which thou pointest ? 

Did I not know on daring pinions 

To win for thee the palm ;-—as often 

As I for thee in combat battled, 

Each time have I the victory gained. 

If laurel has adorned thy brow, 

Have I not it with hand and wit enwoven ? 


If it be needful that I bear thee witness, ae 
Gladly I say ; thou’rt spirit of my spirit ; Ta 
Thou actest ever as I wish, Pe. 
Art richer than I am myself. N. 
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Thy service to reward, I value 

The green branch before all my garlands. 

This is the truth, to all will I declare it ; 

“ Thou art my dear Son, and full well I love thee.” 


Boy (charioteer) to the throng. 
The greatest gifts my hand can pour— 
Behold how I have sprent around ; 
On this or that one’s head a flame, 
That I have sprinkled on it, glows ; 
From each to each it swiftly bounds, 
It holds to this one, that one flies, 
But very seldom flames on high, 
And sudden shines with blazing short ; 
With many, too, before they know’t, 
It sinks and mournfully burns out. 


Female-clacking. > 
See there upon the chariot/ top, e 
That is, full sure, a charlatan, 
A clown—he crouches thefe behind, 
By thirst and hunger worn away, 
Such as one ne’er has seen before, __. 
Were we to pinch him, sure he would not feel. 


The Starved-One. 
Away from me, hateful women, away! 
With you I know I’m never right. 
When woman first kept careful house, 
They called me Avaritia ;* 
Then fortune smiled upon me bright— 

. *Twas then “ much take and liftle give!” 
For chest and box I catered well ;— 
That was regarded as a sin ! 

But in these very latest seasons, 

The wife no more is prone to saving, 
And, like to every tardy payer, 

Much more of wishes has than money ; 
Thus has her husband much to suffer, 
He sees but debts where’er he turns him ; 

_ And if she ought can earn by spinning, 
She spends it in her dress and lovers : 
She dines, too, better ; drinks still more 
With the seducer’s evil host. 

This raised for me the charms of gold— 
I'm male—my name is Stinginess.* 


Chief-woman. 
With misers may the miser gather, 
Still ‘tis at last but cheat and lies : 


—_— 








° The two German words are “‘ Avaritia,’”’ feminine, and “ Geiz,” which also means 
avarice, and is masculine. This is almost inexpressible in English. 
N. S.—VOL, I. T 
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He comes to call and rouse our husbands, 
They’re now unreasonable enough. 


Mass of Women. 
The scarecrow ! give him on the ears a fillip! 
What threatens he—the martyr-stake ? 
His phiz to frighten us, indeed ! 
Pasteboard and wood compose the dragons, 
Come on ; and in upon him press. 


Herald. Ho! by my staff! Ho! peace there! quiet ! 
Yet scarcely needed is my aid ; 
See how the angry mis-shaped monsters, 
Moved in the quick-obtainéd space, 
Unfold in air their double pinions. 
The dragon’s jaws all fire exhaling,— 
Scale-surrounded, now are shaking,— 
The throng recedes—the place is clear. 


(Plutus descends from the chariot). 


See he descends! how sovereignly ! 

He becks—the dragons stir themselves ; 
And see—the chest with gold and av’rice, 
Is from the chariot set before him ; 

There it is, standing at his feet. 

A marvel is it how ‘twas done. 


Plutus (to the charioteer). 


Now art thou quit from the too heavy burden, 
Art free again—now to thy sphere fly swiftly ! 
Here ’tis not! troubled, party-coloured, wild, 

A mad caricature surrounds us here. 

There fly, where clear all clearness thou behold’st, 
Where thou belong’st to, and but trust’st thyself ; 
There fly, where good and fair alone will please, 
To solitude ! there make thyself a world. 


Boy (charioteer). 
A worthy messenger myself esteem I, 
And thee I love as my relation nearest. 
Where thou dost dwell is plenty ; where J am, 
Each one in noblest winning feels himself ; 
In contradict’ry life he often wavers ; 
Shall he to me or thee himself surrender ? 
Your followers, indeed, can idly rest, 
Who follows me has always much to do. 
Not secretly do I perfect my actions, 
I do but breathe, and straight I am discovered. 
Farewell, thou grantest me my happiness ; 
Yet, if thou need’st me, whisper, and I’m back. 

[Exit as he came. 


Now is it time the treasures to unfetter, 
The herald’s rod will serve the locks to open. 








ime. 
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"Tis opened now! look here! in brazen kettles 


It shows itself and flows in golden blood-streams: 
Near them of crowns and rings, and chains th’ adornment, 


It swells, and, melting, threatens it to swallow. 


Alternate Cry of the Crowd. 


Herald. 


Plutus. 


Look here— O there,—how rich it flows, 
Up to the brim the chest is filled, 

And coined rouleaus are rolling there, 
And ducats stamped are jumping there,— 
O how it doth my bosom move, 

There all my wishes I behold, 

There roll they down upon the ground. 
Tis offered you, seize it at once, 

Quickly stoop down and rich become. 

We others, quick as lightning flash, 

Into our hands the chest will take. 


Hallo! what are ye at, ye fools? 

’ Tis but a masquerading joke. 

To night no more you may desire, 
Think you we'll give you gold and worth ? 
For such as you in such a game 

The counters even are too much, 

Ye clowns! forsooth a pretty show 

At once the solid truth must be. 

What want you truth ? Madness extreme 
In every corner here you meet.— 

Thou mumming Plutus, hero masqued, 
Drive off this people from the field. 


Just ready is thy staff at hand, 

For a short season lend it me. 

In seething and in fire I'll dip ’t, 

Now then! ye masks, be on your guard. 
How ’t cracks and lightens, spirts in sparks ! 
Already glowing is the staff, 

And w dare too near advanced 

Is most unmercifully scorched, 

Now then my circuit I "li begin. 


Cry and Crowd. 


Plutus. 


O misery, we all are sped, 

Let every one who can, escape 

Away, away, thou man behind ! 

How hot it spirts into my face. 

The glowing staff’s weight presses me, 
We all, alas! we all are lost ! 

Back, back, I say, thou throng of masks, 
Away, away, thou stupid crowd. 

O had I pinions, hence I'd fly. 


Now has the circle back been driven, 
And none as I believe is burned : 


















































Herald. 


Plutus. 


Avarice. 


Herald. 


Plutus. 
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The crowd retreats, 

Tis scared away, 

Yet of such order as a pledge, 
A band invisible I'll draw. 


A wondrous action hast thou done, 
How much thy prudent power I thank. 


Yet, patience needs there, worthy friend, 
For many tumult threatens still. 


Now can we, if it pleases us, 

With great content this ring behold, 

For always foremost are the women standing, 
Where there is aught to see or aught to catch. 
I am not yet completely inly rusted, 

A lady fair is always fair ; 

To day, because it costs me nothing 

In comfort we ‘ll a-wooing go. 

Yet since in this place over crowded 

All words to all we cannot utter, 

I'll soothly try and hope to be successful 

In pantomime to show my meaning clearly. 
Since hand and feet and gestures will not do, 

I must endeavour to invent some trick. 

Like moistened clay I ‘ll knead the golden pieces, 
For into all things we can change this metal. 


What is the meagre fool about ? 

Can such a starveling boast of wit? 
He’s kneading all the gold to dough, 
It softens underneath his hands, 
Howe’er he rolls and presses it 

It ever still remains mis-shaped. 

He turns him to the women there, 
They scream and try to get away, 
They're making gestures of aversion ; 
For ill the rogue seems always ready, 
I fear that ’tis his best delight 

When decency he violates. 

This cannot I in silence suffer, 

Give me my staff from hence to drive him. 


What threatens us from thence he does not think, 
Let him proceed with all his folly, 

There will be soon no room for this his nonsense, 
Mighty is law, but mightier still is need. 


Tumult and Song. 


Together comes the raging band, 

From mountain heights and forest vales 
It comes on irresistibly. 

They celebrate their mighty Pan, 

And know what no one else here knows, 
And enter in the empty ring. 
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You and your mighty Pan full well I know, 
Together have you ta’en a daring step. 

Full well, what every one cannot, I know, 
And open readily this narrow cirque. 

Them may a happy fortune follow, 

The wonderfullest may be done: 

They do not know where they are going, 
They have not even looked before. 


Thou throng bedizened, tinselled show, 
They’re coming rough, they’re coming rude, 
With lofty jump, with hasty run, 

Powerful and strong they’re stepping on. 


. The host of Fauns 
In pleasant dance, 
With oaken wreath 
In curly hair. 
A finely sharply pointed ear 
Up presses to the curly head, 
A stumpy nose, a flattened face, 
With ladies they don’t injure much : 
The fairest will not refuse to dance 
When the faun stretches out his paw. 


Now comes the Satyr hopping in 
With goatish foot and shrivelled leg, 
These must thin and sinewy be. 


In chamois fashion on mountain heights 
He loves to climb and round to look, 
And then, in freedom’s breeze refreshed, 
Woman, and child, and man he scorns, 
Who in the valley’s steam and smoke 
Contentedly think that they too live, 
Though pure, untroubled, still to Aim 
The world above alone belongs. 


Now tripping comes the little band, 
They love not going two and two. 

In mossy robe with lamplet bright, 
They move ’mong one another swift, 
Where each is busied for himself 

In many a throng like glittering ants, 
And here or there is bustling much 
In all directions full of work ; 

To the good-people near allied, 

Full well, as rock chirurgists known, 
Into the lofty mountains dig we, 
And cup the abundantly filled veins, 
We throw the metals in a heap, 
Cheered with the ery, Good luck ! Good luck ! * 





_ * The cry of the miners to their comrades, ascending or descending the mines, 
is ““ Gliick auf!’ literally, ‘ Luck to or on (your journey) !” 





Giants. 
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Indeed we mean this true and well, 

For always we the good befriend, 

Yet to the day the gold we bring, 

Only that men may pimp and steal. 

Iron will never fail the man 

Who universal murder planned. 

And he who the three commandments scorns, 
Will never much respect the rest. 

But all this is not our fault, 

Therefore be patient you, as we. 


The wild men are we named and called, 
On the Harz mountains well we're known. 
By nature bare in ancient strength, 

We come together giant- -like, 

With pine stem in the right hand borne, 
And round the waist a padded band, 

With thickest apron of leaves and twigs, 
Body guards as no pope e’er had. 


of Nymphs (surrounding the great Pan). 


He comes! he comes! 

The all of the world 

Is shown to us 

In mighty Pan. 

Surround him now, ye cheerfullest ! 

In sportive dance fly round him now ! 
For since he good and earnest is, 

He wishes every body glad. 

Whilst under the blue-vaulted roof 

In constant watch he keeps himself, 
To him the streamlets ripple low, 

And zephyrs cradle him mild to rest. 
And if at mid-day hour he sleeps, 
Moves not the leaf upon the branch, 
With balsam odour of sweet sweet plants 
The still and silent air is filled ; 

The nymph no longer dare be gay, 
But an she stands she falls asleep. 
But if with unexpected force 

All suddenly his cry resounds 

Like thunder-roll or ocean-roar, 

None know then whither they may flee; 
The army ’s scattered far and wide, 
And in the tumult heroes quail. 

So honour to him to whom honour is due, 
And health to him who led us here. 


Deputation of Gnomes (to the great Pan). 


When the shining rich possession 
Stretches through the clefts in veins, 
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The cunning rod of treasure-seekers 
Can its labyrinths display. 


In the dark cells, troglodytish, 
We o’ervault our gloomy house ; 
Whilst amid pure daylight breezes 
Kindly treasures thou divid’st. 


Now near here we can discover 
A strange fountain, wonderful, 
Easy promising to give us 

What could scarcely else be got. 


Take it, Lord, in thy protection, 

This thou mayést now perfect ; 

When within thy hands, each treasure 
Useful is to all the world. 


To lofty thoughts we now must raise our spirits, 
And quietly allow what will to happen, 

Thou wast from olden time with courage filled.— 
A thing most dreadful is about occurring, 

Stiffly will world and after-world deny it,— 
Write thou it truly in thy protocol. 


Herald (taking hold of the staff which Plutus keeps in his hand.) 


The dwarfs are leading the mighty Pan 
Gently to the fount of fire, 

Which seething up from lowest depths 
Into the depths down sinks again, 

And gloomy is its open mouth ; 

Again in seeth and glow it boils :— 
Well pleased stands by the mighty Pan, 
Rejoices at the wondrous thing 

Which sprinkles pearly spray around. 
How can he such an agent trust ? 

He bows himself to look below, 

And now his beard has fallen in. 

Who may the smooth-chin be, I pray ? 
The hand conceals it from our sight. 

A great misfortune happens now, 

His beard inflames, and, flying back, 
Sets fire to wreath, and head, and breast ; 
The pleasure soon is turned to pain,—- 
His followers run to put it out, 

Yet no one from the flames is free ;— 
And as they strive to slap and strike, 
Continually new flames arise. 

And woven with the element 

The clump of masks is in a blaze. 

But what is’t that I hear declared 

From ear to ear, from mouth to mouth ? 
O wretched, ever ill-starred night, 
What woe and suffering hast thou brought ? 
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Next morning will to us announce 
What no one will be glad to hear. 
From every side I hear them cry, 

The emp’ror’s suffering this pain. 

(O that aught other thing were true), 
The emp’ror burns and all his train 
Curséd be they who him seduced, 

And wrapped themselves in pitchy twigs, 
With roaring song to revel here 

For universal overthrow. 

O youth, O youth, then wilt thou ne'er 
Put a fit bound on this rejoicing ? 

O power, power, wilt thou ne’er 

Act reasonably as almighty ?—— 
Already flames the wood consume, 
With tongues of fire they lick on high, 
Up to the wood-encompassed roof. 

One conflagration threatens all, 

The cup of grief is over full. 

I know not who can us preserve. 

A heap of ashes of one night 

This royal pomp at morn will lie. 


Plutus. Spread abroad enough is terror, 
We may now convey assistance. 
Strike the force of the holy staff, 
That earth beneath may shake and sound. 
And thou, spacious wide-spread air, 
Fill thyself with moistures cool, 
Draw anear to hover round us, 
Fogs and clouds and pregnant vapours, 
This flaming tumult cover o’er ! 
Spatter, rustle, curl, ye cloudlings, 
Slip around us, gently moisten, 
In all places, quenching, combat. 
You, the assuaging ones, the moist ones, 
Change into a summer lightning 
Such a play of empty flames: 
If spirits threaten us to injure, 
Magic arts must prove their power. 


SCENE 
Pleasure Garden. 
MORNING SUN. 

The Emperor, his Court, gentlemen and ladies, Faust, Mephistopheles 
(dressed according to the fashion in a usual but not extravagant 
manner, both kneel). 

Faust. Sire, dost thou pardon the sport of flames ? 
Emperor (motioning him to rise). I should like many of such sports. 

On a sudden | saw myself in glowing spheres, it seemed to me almost as 
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if 1 were Plato. A rocky chasm of night and embers, glowing with 
flamelets, was there. Many thousand wild flames curled out of this and 
that gulf, and together flickered up into one vault. They rise up in 
tongues to the highest dome, which always was forming and losing 
itself. Through the far space of spiral fire columns, | saw the long 
lines of nations in motion. They pressed forward in the wide circle, 
and did homage as they always have done. I recognised one and the 
other of my court; I appeared prince of a thousand salamanders, 

Mephistopheles. That art thou, Sire! for every element acknowledges 
majesty as unlimited. Thou hast now experienced fire to be obedient ; 
cast thyself into the sea when it rages at its wildest, and scarcely dost 
thou touch the pearl-abounding depth, when a noble rotunda waving 
forms itself. Up and down thou beholdest the light green billowing 
waves swelling with purple edge for a most beautiful habitation round 
thee as centre. At every step, where’er thou goest, go the palaces with 
thee. The walls themselves rejoice in life, in arrow-swift throngings, in 
the striving to and fro. The monsters of the deep press to the new 
mild light ; they shoot on, and none dare enter. There sport glittering 
golden-scaled dragons—the shark gapes, thou laughest in his jaws. 
However much now the court delights itself around thee, thou hast yet 
never seen such athrong. Yet, dost thou not remain separated from 
that which is loveliest, for curious Nereids approach the splendid dwel- 
ling in the eternal freshness, the youngest, shy and greedy, like the 
fishes ; the elder, prudent :—already it becomes known to Thetis, who 
presents hand and lips to the second Peleus. Then the seat in the 
domains of Olympus ! 

Emperor, I will forego the realms of air; one ascends that throne 
quite soon enough. 

Mephistopheles. And, noblest sire, earth hast thou already. 

Emperor. What good fate has brought thee hither? Thou art direct 
from the Arabian Nights! If thou art like Scheherazade in fruitfulness, 
I promise you the highest of all favours. Be always ready, when your 
day-world, as often happens, most terribly displeases me. 

Lord Steward (steps hastily in). Most serene highness, I never 
thought in my life to have given such an announcement of exceeding 
good fortune as this, which highly delights me, and enraptures me 
in thy presence : bill after bill is settled, the usurer’s claws are appeased ; 
I am free from such hell-pain! it cannot be more cheerful in heaven. 

Commander-in chief (follows hastily). The pay is settled in advance, 
the whole army bound anew to us, the mercenary feels fresh blood in 
himself, and host and damsels prosper. 

Emperor. How your breast breathes expanded! Your wrinkled face 
becomes cheerful !--how quickly you step forward ! 

Treasurer (entering). Ask those who have done the work. 

Faust. It behoves the chancellor to lay the matter before you. 

Chancellor (advancing slowly). Happy sufficiently in my old days! 
Hear now and see the paper heavy with fate, that has turned all woe 
into weal (he reads). Let every one who desires know that this bill 
is worth a thousand crowns. As a certain pledge, buried property in 
the emperor’s land lies assured to him. It has been now provided 
that the rich treasure, immediately raised, should serve as repayment, 
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Emperor. I suspect crime, terrible deceit! Who has forged here the 
emperor's signature? Is such a crime to remain unpunished ? 

Treasurer. Recollect thyself! Thou hast thyself but last night signed 
it. Thou wert standing as the great Pan, the chancellor spoke with us to 
thee. Grant to thyself the high festive pleasure, the weal of the people, 
by a few pen-strokes. Thou mad’st them clearly; then were they this 
night by clever fellows multiplied a thousand fold. That the benefit 
might at once prove advantageous to all, we stamped immediately the 
whole set,—tens, thirties, fifties, hundreds are ready. You cannot think 
how much gvod it did the people. Look at your city, formerly half 
mouldering in death, how all things live and pleasure-enjoying throng! 
Although thy name has long since blessed the world, people never beheld 
it so gladly before. Now, for the first time, the alphabet has become too 
large, in this sign every body is blessed. 

Emperor. And it passes with my people for good gold? Suffices the 
army and court for full pay? However astonished I am, I must let it 
pass. 

Lord Steward. It were impossible now to stop the flying ones. With 
lightning speed are they scattered in their course. The banks are wide 
open, every paper there (with discount indeed) is honoured with gold 
and silver. From thence they go to butcher, baker, public house ; half 
the world seems to think of eating, whilst the other half is strutting about 
in new clothes. The mercer cuts out, the tailor sews with “ Long live 
the Emperor!” It is sparkling in the cellars; there is boiling and 
roasting and clattering of plates. 

Mephistopheles. Whoever promenades the terraces alone, sees the 
fairest splendidly dressed out, with one eye covered with the proud pea- 
cock feather; she simpers to us, and looks after such heads, and the 
richest favour of love is obtained more quickly than through wit and 
eloquence. People will no longer plague themselves with purse and 
bag; a paper is easy to carry in the bosom, and lies comfortably with a 
love letter. The priest devoutly carries it in his breviary, and the 
soldier, in order to turn himself more rapidly, lightens quickly the girdle 
at his loins. Your majesty pardon me, if I seem to lower this high 
work into smallness. 

Faust. The excess of treasure, that, fixed, waits in thy land deep in 
the earth, lies unemployed. The most extended thought is but a sorry 
limit of such wealth, Fancy in her highest flight is continually striving, 
and can never satisfy herself. Yet spirits worthy to look deep give 
boundless confidence to that which is boundless. 

Mephistopheles. Such a paper, in place of gold and pearls, is con- 
venient, so far that one knows what one has. One is not obliged first 
to market or barter, but can get intoxicated with love or wine, as one 
pleases. If we want metal, a money-changer is at hand; and if that fails 
we may dig for a time. The cups and the chains will be sold, and the 
paper, at once cancelled, will shame the sceptic who audaciously scoffs at 
us. People want nothing else, and will be accustomed to it. Thus, 
from henceforth, jewels, gold and paper will exist abundantly in all the 
emperor’s lands. 

Emperor. Our kingdom thanks you for the signal benefit, and the 
reward shall, if possible, be equal to the service. The inner soil of our 
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kingdom shall be entrusted to you; ye are the worthiest keepers of the 
treasures. You know the broad well-preserved hoard, and if any one 
digs, it shall be at your word. Ally yourselves now, ye masters of our 
treasure ; fulfil with pleasure the dignities of your place, where the 
world below joins that above, blessed in the union. 

Treasurer. Not even the most distant strife shall arise between us; I 
like to have the magician for a colleague. [Exit with Faust. 

Emperor. If I now make presents to each individual at court, let him 
confess to me what he’ll use them for. 

Page (receiving). I'll live merrily, cheerfully, and jollily. 

Another (as before). I will directly buy chains and rings for my 
sweetheart. 

Chamberlain (receiving). From this time forth I will drink twice as 

wine. 

Another (as before). The dice already itch in my pocket. 

Banneret (cautiously). 1 will free my land and castle from debt. 

Another (as before). It is a treasure, with treasures will I lay it. 

Emperor. I expected desire and courage for new deeds; yet whoever 
knows you will easily guess you. I well see that, though every treasure 
flourish round you, you remain just as you were before. 

Fool (advancing). You are distributing favours ; grant me, also, some 
of them. 

Emperor. And dost thou still live? Thou wilt spend them in 
drinking. 

Fool. The magic leaves! I do not rightly comprehend them. 

Emperor. 1 believe that, indeed, for you use them badly. 

Fool, There—others are falling. I don’t know what I'm doing. 

Emperor. Take them, they fell to thy share. [ Ewit. 

Fool, That five thousand crowns should be in my hands! 

Mephistopheles. Thou two-legged bag, art arisen again ? 

Fool. That happens to me often, yet never so fortunately as now. 

Mephistopheles. Your joy is so great, that it has put you in a perspiration, 

Fool. Here, look here, is this really worth money ? 

Mephistopheles. You can get for it what your throat and belly desire. 

Fool. And can I buy land, houses, and cattle ? 

Mephistopheles. Of course! only bid,—they will never fail thee. 

Fool. And castle with forest and chase and fish-pond ? 

Mephistopheles. Certainly! I should like to see you a worship ‘ul lord. 

Fool. To-night I will cradle myself in landed property. 

Mephistopheles (solus). Who now doubts our fool's wit ? 


Dark Gallery.—Faust— Mephistopheles. 


Mephistopheles. Why dost thou draw me into these gloomy walks ? 
Hast not pleasure enough within? Is there not opportunity for fun and 
trick in the numerous and gaudy crowds of the court ? 

Faust. Tell me not that, thou hast long since worn it away. But now 
thy going to and fro is only to avoid answering me. I am pestered 
to act, the steward and chamberlain urge me. The emperor wills, 
therefore must it immediately be done,—wills to see Helen and Paris 
before him ; to see, in ‘distinct forms, the pattern, as well of men as of 
women. Quick to the work! I may not break my promise. 
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Mephistopheles. It was foolish to promise inconsiderately. 

Faust. Thou hast, fellow, not considered whither thy arts lead us; 
first have we made him rich, now must we amuse him. 

Mephistopheles. You think it can be done in a moment: here we are 
standing before steeper steps; thou art attempting a domain the richest 
of all, and at the end wilt criminally incur new debts: thou thinkest to 
call forth Helen as easily as the paper spectre of florins. With witchery 
and spectres, or goytered dwarfs, I am at once at your service; but 
devils’ darlings, though not to be sneezed at, cannot pass for heroines. 

Faust. There we are with the old song. With thee, one always gets 
into incertitude ; thou art the father of all obstructions; for every ex- 
pedient, thou desirest new reward. It can be done, I know, with a 
little muttering ; before we can look round, thou wilt bring them on the 
spot. 

P Mephistopheles. With the heathen-folk I have nothing to do, they 
house in their own hell; yet are there means. 

Faust, Speak, and without delay. 

Mephistopheles. Unwillingly, I discover to you a higher mystery. 
Grand in solitude, there are enthroned goddesses—around them no 
place, still less a time: to speak of them is an embarrassment ; they are 
the Mothers. 

Faust (terrified). Mothers ! 

Mephistopheles. Dost thou shudder ? 

Faust. The Mothers!—Mothers! It sounds so strangely. 

Mephistopheles. So it is too. They are goddesses unknown to you 
mortals, not willingly known to us. Thou mayest dig into the deepest 
after their dwelling. It is thine own fault that we need them. 

Faust. Which is the way ? 

Mephistopheles. No way! Into the untrodden—the not to be trodden ; 
to the ungained by prayer, not to be gained by prayer. Art ready? 
There are no locks, no bolts to push aside, thou wilt be driven around 
by solitudes. Hast thou a conception of voidness and solitude ? 

Faust. 1 should have thought you might have spared such speeches ; 
this smells of the witches’ kitchen, of a long passed time. Must I not 
deal with the world? Learn the empty, teach the empty? If I spoke 
rationally as I saw it, the paradox sounded doubly loud; I was obliged 
to fly from adverse blows to solitude, to the wilderness ; and in order not 
to live quite neglected and alone was at last obliged to give myself over 
to the devil. 

Mephistopheles. And wert thou to swim through the ocean, and 
there beheld the boundless, yet there wouldst thou see wave coming 
upon wave,—even wert thou quailing before destruction, yet wouldst 
thou see something. Thou wouldst see indeed dolphins cutting through 
the green of the stilled sea ; wouldst see clouds moving, sun, moon and 
stars ;—nothing wilt thou see in the eternal empty distance, the step 
that thou makest thou wilt not hear, and where thou restest nothing 
firm wilt thou find. 

Faust. Thou speakest as the first of all mystagogues, who have ever 
deceived faithful neophytes: only the reverse. Thou sendest me into 
voidness, that I may there increase art as well as strength; thou usest 
me, that I, like the eat, may scratch the chesnuts for thee out of the fire. 
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Only forwards ! we will fathom it, in thy nothing I hope to find every 
thing. 

Mephistopheles. 1 praise thee before thou leavest me, and well see 
that thou knowest the devil. Here, take this key. 

Faust. The little thing ! 

Mephistopheles. First catch hold of it and esteem it not lightly. 

Faust. It grows in my hand! it shines, it flashes ! 

Mephistopheles. Do you now nearly see what one possesses in it ! 
The key will smell the right place: follow it down, it will lead thee to 
the Mothers. 

Faust (shuddering). The Mothers! It always strikes me like apo- 
plexy ! What is the word which I may not hear ? 

Mephistopheles. Art thou so confined that a new word disturbs thee ? 
Wilt thou only hear what thou hast before heard? Let nothing dis- 
turb thee, however more distant it may sound, being long ago accustomed 
to the most wonderful things. 

Faust. Yet in imperturbability I do not seek my weal: shuddering is 
humanity's best part. However costly the world make the feeling to 
one, when seized, one feels the monstrous deeply. 

Mephistopheles. Sink then! I might say also, Rise! It is the same 
thing: fly that which has come into being, in the unbound spaces of 
forms. Delight thyself in a thing long ago no more existing; like 
cloud-processions the motion interweaves itself; swing the key, hold 
them from thy body. 

Faust (enthusiastically). Well! holding it firmly, I feel in my ex- 
panded bosom new strength to the great work. 

Mephistopheles. A glowing tripod will at last inform thee, that thou 
art in the abyss the deepest of all. By its light thou wilt see the 
Mothers ; some sit, some stand or walk, as the case may be. Sha- 
ping, re-shaping, the eternal amusement of the eternal intelligence] 
Hovered around by forms of all creatures they will not see thee, for 
they can see spectres alone. Then gather your courage, for the danger 
is great, and rush straight at the tripod ;—touch it with the key. 

Faust, takes a decided commanding attitude with the key. 

Mephistopheles (looking at him). That is right! It will attach itself 
to it, follow thee as true slave ; thou wilt rise calmly, fortune will raise 
thee; and before they notice thee, thou wilt be back with it. And if 
you have once brought it here, you can call hero and heroine out of 
night: the first who has ever ventured that deed: it is done and thou 
hast performed it; then by magic treatment the incense cloud must im- 
mediately turn itself into gods. 

Faust. Well, what now ? 

Mephistopheles. Let thy being strive downward. Sink, stamping ; 
by stamping wilt thou rise. 

(Faust stamps and sinks. ) 
Mephistopheles. lf the key but avails him for his good. I wonder 


whether he will return ? 


Brilliantly lighted Halls—Emperor and Princes : the Court in motion. 
Chamberlain (to Mephistopheles). 
You still owe us the spirit-scene ; set to work at it! His Majesty is 
impatient. 
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Lord Steward. Just now the most gracious one asked after it; take 

care you delay not, to the vexation of majesty. 

histopheles. My companion is gone away on that account; he 
knows already how to begin it, and labours shut up in silence: he must 
exert himself very intensely ; for he who wishes to raise the treasure— 
the beautiful—needs the highest art, the magic of the wise. 

Lord Steward. No matter what arts you need ; the emperor’s will is, 
that all should be ready. 

A Blonde (to Mephistopheles). One word, Sir! You behold a 
clear countenance ; yet in the horrid summer it is not so! Then sprout 
a hundred brownish red spots, which to my vexation cover the white 
skin. A remedy! 

Mephistopheles. Pity! such a shining little dear should be spotted in 
May, like your young panther. Take frogs’ spawn, toads’ tongues, 
mixed together, and carefully, in the fullest moonlight, and when she 
wanes, lay it cleanly on: spring comes ; the spots have vanished. 

A dark Girl. The crowd presses round to court you. I beg fora 
remedy. A frostbitten foot hinders me in walking and dancing, even 
in curtseying I move awkwardly. 

Mephistopheles. Allow a touch with my foot. 

Brunette. Well, that is done among lovers. 

Mephistopheles. My footstep, child, has greater meaning. Like to 
like, whatever the one suffer; foot heals foot; so with all the members. 
Now, then! Give heed! You shall not return it. 

Brunette (screaming). Oh! oh! that burns! That was a hard 
step, like a horse’s hoof. 

Mephistopheles. With it you receive the cure. You can now exercise 
the dance at pleasure, and, revelling at table, touch feet with your lover. 

Lady (pressing forward). Let me through! My troubles are too 
great. ey dig boiling into the depths of my heart: till yesterday 
he sought his bliss in my looks. He chatters with her, and turns his 
back on me. 

Mephistopheles. The matter is doubtful, yet hear me: you must press 
gently up to him: take this coal, give him a stroke over his sleeve, 
cloak, or shoulder, as it may happen; he will feel gentle pangs of 
repentance in his heart. You, however, must immediately swallow the 
coal, and not bring wine or water to your lips: yet to-night he will be 
sighing before your door. 

Lady. You are sure it is no poison ? 

Mephistopheles (enraged). Respect where it is due! You would 
have to run far after such a coal; it comes from a pyre which we for- 
merly stirred more assiduously. 

Page. 1 am in love, and am thought not yet mature. 

Mephistopheles. 1 know not which way I am to listen. (To the Page.) 
You must not set your happiness on the youngest; those advanced in 
years will know how to appreciate you. 


( Others press to him.) 


Still fresh ones! What a terrible confusion! I must help myself out 
with the truth—the worst shift! The need is great. O Mothers, Mo- 
thers, let Faust loose! (Looking round.) The candles are already 
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burning dim in the hall, the whole court is on the move. I see them 
moving orderly in procession through the long walks and distant gal- 
leries. Now they are assembling in the wide space of the old knight's 
hall, which can scarce contain them. Tapestries are suspended upon 
the broad walls; corners and niches are decked out with armour. Here 
I should think no magic words were needful; spirits find themelves of 
their own accord in the place. 








(To be continued in our next). 






A LOYAL ADDRESS 






TO THE QUEEN’S MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY. 










MAy IT PLEASE YouR MAsesty— 


One of the most loyal of your subjects has ventured to present 
this early Address to your Majesty’s gracious acceptance, on a subject 
which touches the security of the British Crown, and the glory of the 
British Empire. 

I present it in the name of that Supreme Sovereign whose gospel is 
an enunciation of union and universal peace; and in the name of the 
august body of Catholics and Syncretists who have in all ages and 
nations striven to promote coalition, co-operation, and concession, among 
the champions of sects and parties.* 

Yet I should not have presumed to plead the cause so gloriously 
advocated by Philo, Origen, Plutarch, Cicero, Erasmus, Cassander, 
Calixtus, Grotius, Selden, Schlegel, Starck, Burigni, Guizot, and Butler, 
if those who are better able to do it justice had not thought proper to 
keep silence, at the very time when a manly declaration of their syn- 
cretic sentiments is imperatively demanded. 




























* Throughout this address we have used the title Catholic in its most enlargefl 
sense, as it is employed in the Liturgy of the Church of England, to imply the 
Church Universal, comprehending all pious Jews, Papists, Protestants, &c. This 
sense of the word is nearly expressed by the Greek term Syncretist. The word 
Syncretism, according to Plutarch (in his treatise De Fraterno Amore), is derived from 
svyxpnrifw, to combine. The etymology of the word (says he) must be traced to 
the island of Crete, the tribes of which endeavoured to protect themselves by coalition 
against internal feuds and attacks from without. This term, Syncretist, has been 
largely adopted in modern Latin and German literature, and figures on the title 
pages of above a hundred learned works recited by Walchius in his Bibliotheca 
Selecta. It has been recently revived and defended by Guizot’s friends at Paris. 
We have ventured to use in the same sense the English titles Unionist and Coalition- 
ist. He who would advance the philosophical study of political science is necessarily 
obliged to employ the strongest and clearest designations he can find, to display the 
essential relations of things. Nor can he prudently renounce the use of the plainest 
and most expressive terms, because they may have been occasionally abused by 
careless writers, or desecrated by profane ones. 
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Nor yet should I have pretended to recall the syncretie system of 
legislation and jurisprudence to your Majesty’s attention, nor develope 
a plan of union and universal coalition, had not the noisy orators of 
sects and parties so generally destroyed each other's credit, by mutual 
recrimination, exposure, and abuse. 

This theory of catholicity or syncretism, which enables monarchs to 
look with an eye of equal patronage on all their subjects, is no new-fangled 
scheme of innovating empirics, but the aboriginal and patriarchal law 
of ecclesiastical and civil policy. This doctrine of syncretism and 
of peace has been eloquently pleaded by the fathers of the Christian 
Church, who were most sedulous in extending the harmonies of divine 
religion over the discords of party prejudice. It was supported by a 
long succession of divines and statesmen, who have been regarded as 
the most enlightened writers on political philosophy. 

The religious and political maxims of these syncretists and paci- 
ficators, formed the guiding light of Europe during the seventeenth 
century—a period of gigantic energy and vehement agitation. A re- 
statement and revival of the same theory of concord and harmony has 
become a matter of intense importance, as regards your Majesty's 
interests, and those of the British empire, in the present critical position 
of public affairs. 

When the grand system of catholicity is once adopted by a monarch, 
it confirms and establishes him, beyond all other principles, in that 
sovereign authority which is equally super-eminent over the Church 
and the State. It enables him to extend an equal patronage to the 
catholic and universal church of his kingdom. This catholic and 
universal church comprises the spirits of all just men, whether Jews, 
Papists, Protestants, Conformists or Nonconformists of all religious 
denominations. In the same way, the universal state ecomprehends all 
political orders, Tories, Whigs, Radicals, and the multitudinous parties, 
or rather factions, that wage interminable hostilities. 

It is natural that the people of Great Britain, your loyal and devoted 
subjects, should regard your Majesty with intense interest and affection, 
not unmingled with anxiety. They have, of late years, been enduring 
a sort of moral and intellectual civil war; and the august constitution 
itself has reeled beneath the tempests of insensate dispute. The prin- 
ciples of national aggrandisement, the reverence for the old and the 
thirst for the new, have been clashing in incessant collision. The main 
strength of the people has been exhausted and overwhelmed by the 
conflicting interests of corrupt factions. They have been struggling 
through a long and stormy night of religious and civil dissension—of 
jarring polemics and discordant policies; and they regard their youth- 
ful Queen as the rising star of day, before whose benignant and 
universal radiance the clouds of darkness and tempest dissolve and 
melt away. 

How would the majestic spirits of Grotius, and his biographers, 
Burigni and Butler, exult, if they beheld the noble cause of sacred 
union and peace, for which they spent their memorable lives, thus 
dawning upon men :— 

** How calm, how beautiful comes on 
The stilly hour when storms are gone, 
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When warring winds have died away, 
And clouds, beneath the sunny ray, 
Melt off, and leave the land and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity.” 

So carefully instructed in sacred and general literature, your Majesty 
is perfectly aware that there exist two great systems of government, 
and only two: one the syncretic and harmonic, the other the divisional 
and discordant. From these two result all the more technical dis- 
tinctions of political constitutions. 

Religion and universal history speak in favour of the first, the media- 
torial and harmonic. It has been the special praise of all the saints, the 
sages and philosophers, who have caught a glimpse of the holy juris- 
prudence of heaven, and who have risen from the cloudy atmosphere of 
partialities, passions, and prejudices, into the upper firmament of divine 
and universal philanthropy. 

The second kind of government, namely, the divisional and dis- 
cordant, has been the idol and the curse of little and vicious minds—of 
intellects that could embrace nothing greater than the insignificancies 
of sects and parties, and of passions that were panting for the destruc- 
tion of fellow-creatures, and fellow-subjects, and fellow-citizens. 

That the syncretic style of government, the all-embracive and recon- 
ciling system of politics, is the only one recognised by Scripture, is clear 
to every man’s conscience. “ Revelation,’ says a noble writer, “ by 
its doctrine of an universal Father, sweeps away all the barriers of sect, 
party, rank, and nation, in which men have laboured to shut up their 
love. I meet in Christ only discoveries of a vast, bold, and illimitable 
character, fitted and designed to give energy and expansion to the soul. 

“ When we look on the history of kings and emperors, and all the 
great chiefs of the earth, the only test we have of their real greatness 
and magnanimity is this fine Christian criterion of catholicity, which 
rises superior to all sects and parties, and embraces all their develope- 
ments in its ample and far-sweeping circumference. ‘These are the true 
sovereigns of the earth: they share in the royalty of Christ, whose 
highest end was that he might act with a new and celestial energy in 
the human mind: they have a greatness which will be more and more 
felt. The time is coming, its signs are visible, when this long mistaken 
attribute of greatness, will be seen to belong eminently, if not exclusively, 
to those who, by their characters, deeds, sufferings, and writings, leave 
imperishable and ennobling traces of themselves on the human mind.” 

And is not this the great Christian test by which we have always 
measured the relative greatness or littleness of the kings and queens of 
Britain? Have we not always considered them great in proportion as 
they rose superior to sects and parties, and embraced and reconciled 
their conflicting and clashing interests? And have we not always mea- 
sured the littieness of our monarchs by the proportion in which they 
became bound up to some favourite and cherished party, thereby sacri- 
ficing the interests of the rest ? 

Let your Majesty consider whether this statement is not confirmed by 
the relative esteem, or censure, in which all your predecessors are held 
by the glorious people you govern.. What makes us so fond of Eliza- 
beth but this, that on the whole she rose superior to Papists and Pro- 
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testants, to sects and parties, and, with a magnanimity almost unrivalled 
in woman, chose her ministers with reference to their merits, and pro- 
moted worth and talent wherever she found them. 

It is with the deep conviction that this Catholic and universal policy is 
the only one worthy of your Majesty’s patronage and cultivation, that I 
make these remarks in favour of syncretism among church and state 
parties ; and, that our arguments may not appear without authority, we 
will quote the names of those eminent worthies who, in their lives and 
writings, have confirmed the syncretic law. 

Among the Roman Catholic syncretists who have been desirous of 
correcting the doctrine and discipline of the Romish Church, so as to 
make it harmonise with the Protestant Establishments, we find Erasmus, 
Vives, Mirandola, Cassander, Vicelius, Bossuet, Fenelon, Du Pin, Cane, 
Ganganelli, Geddes, Haywarden, Sir Thomas More, Huet, Burigni, 
Montesquieu, Berresford, Murray, and Charles Butler. 

Among the Protestant writers who have recommended syncretism 
among Papists, Protestant Churchmen and Dissenters, and the different 
parties of politicians, we cite Grotius, Casaubon, Junius, Leibnitz, 
Wake, Parreus, Dureeus, Amyraut, Dalleeus, Puffendorf, Calixtus, Bacon, 
Selden, Locke, Huntingdon, Baxter, Burnet, Doddridge, Watts, Wesley, 
Burleigh, Whichcote, Burke, Addison, Mason, Nightingale, Tancred, 
O. Croly, Bates, and Noel, and the authors mentioned in Evans's 
** Golden Centenary.” 

Such are the men who have stood manfully in defence of political 
union, in opposition to political disunion and party-spirit. They have 
evinced, beyond all contradiction, that political union has formed the 
very nucleus of Great Britain's strength—that, in proportion as politi- 
cal union has prevailed, in that proportion has she been prosperous ; and 
that every degree of party-spirit has gone to abate her energies, and to 
impoverish her resources. 

Bright and youthful Queen, whose mind is now opening in its first 
clearness and amplitude, nor yet overclouded and contracted by the 
impious quarrels of parties, O seek the sublimer sovereignty of religion, 
and the larger empire of universal syncretism, patronage, and coalition. 
Thus become the delight of mankind, and the glory of thy people. In 
this thy true greatness lies, thy true honor and happiness. In that lofty 
and matchless empire, where thou alone dost reign, be like the moon 
when she traverses the eternal azure, and looks down from her glorious 
serenity on the earth beneath. 

Such be thy sublime monarchy, O dawning star of Britain! In- 
personate that great Spirit of Unity who is above all, and in whom all 
consist. Outsoar all parties, and embrace them all. Be the Catholic 
of the Catholics, and the Protestant of the Protestants, and the Con- 
servative of the Conservatives, and the Whig of the Whigs. Let all look 
up to thee as their common glory and consolation ; let none rise above 
thee in catholicity, or extend beyond thee in philanthropy ; but follow 
that supreme law whose seat is the bosom of God, and whose voice the 
harmony of the universe. 

That the Queen of Great Britain is, in truth, a most Catholic Majesty, 
and may become the most Catholic of the Catholics, is evident from a 
brief review of the history of dignities. 
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The dignity of patriarch, pontiff, or supreme hierarch, seems always 
to have been considered the first and highest of all human authorities ; 
such pontiffs were Moses and the Judges of Israel: the next order 
was that of pontifical, sacerdotal, or sacred emperors and kings, 
such as David and Solomon, combining both the sacred and secular 
functions, and subordinating beneath them all orders of priests and lay 
officials. 

It has been identically the same with Italy and the states of Europe. 
From the earliest times, the Patriarch of Constantinople, and the Pontiff 
Hierarch, or Pope of Rome, were considered first in abstract dignity. 
Saving this immemorial title in the ranks of foreign precedency, legiti- 
mate emperors and kings were absolute in their several kingdoms, per- 
mitting no foreign interference, and standing above all archbishops, 
bishops, and priests of all religious orders. The propriety of this politi- 
cal organisation was gladly recognised by all their loyal subjects. 

This religious pre-eminence of kings has been enforced by the most 
venerable defenders of the divine right, both Papist and Protestant as 
well as those that have adopted more popular views. The office of 
king, has ever been held a sacerdotal and sacred office of supreme dig- 
nity, as Hooker has proved at large. Thus the fear of God is coupled 
by divine authority with the reverence of kingship. Thus Plutarch 
tells us, that the Persians honoured the king as the image of God, that 
preserveth all things. St. Basil calls the king a living image of God, 
and Plato extols the regia! dignity as a divine good among men. Such 
is the glorious prerogative of kings, who combine the sacred and secu- 
lar characters, and stand above all priests and laics whatever. 

Such (saving the patriarchal or pontifical dignity) is actually the 
light in which the august emperors and kings of Russia, Austria, 
Prussia and France, are regarded by their subjects. And what hinders 
your Majesty from assuming this sacred pre-eminence of a Catholic 
and superepiscopal Sovereign, both ecclesiastical and civil? The de- 
fender of the universal faith of Christian parties, as well as the civil 
rights of your mixed population. 

Believe me, that saving the title of the Pontiff abroad, which must 
still stand where it does in the rolls of European precedency, lioman 
Catholics have ever reverenced the super-episcopal monarchs of Great 
Britain as absolute in the British empire. The Roman Catholics of 
this country would reverence the authority of our kings, as supreme de- 
fenders of the faith of Christians of all persuasions, and the interests of 
subjects of all parties. 

We have shown that the monarchs of Great Britain, once simply 
Catholic, are still Catholic and universal in a larger sense: the consti- 
tution of Great Britain is as essentially a universal and mixed constitu- 
tion. It is a mixed constitution composed of Jews, Papists and Pro- 
testants. The Papists composing nearly one third of the population, and 
the Protestants nearly two-thirds. The constitution of Great Britain 
is a mixed constitution, by the very same rule as Austria, Prussia, Hol- 
land and Switzerland. They are none of them purely Papal constitu- 
tions ; they are none of them purely Protestant constitutions ; but they 
are all mixed constitutions, in which general union, toleration, and coali- 
tion are the order of the day, and Papists and Protestants are equally 
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patronised by the state, equally paid by the state according to their de- 
serts, and treated with the same liberality. 

We conceive no political error more gross, monstrous or mischievous, 
and more utterly unfounded in fact, than the vulgar opinion, that Great 
Britain is a purely Protestant constitution. Every constitution is an 
aggregate consisting of component parts; a constitution therefore must 
necessarily be mixed where its component parts are so. This error has 
sometimes betrayed our monarchs into limited partial invidious and un- 
generous lines of policy, and has divided the good brotherhood and free- 
masonry of our countrymen in general, by most atrocious hostilities, 
jealousies, and calumnies, beyond all calculation. 

If your Majesty should be disposed to assume this sacred eminence of 
Catholic sovereignty; if that Majesty raising an ecclesiastical Lord 
High Chancellor above all clergy, whether Papal or Protestant, chose to 
patronise the Papal and Protestant bishops and priests assembled in con- 
vocations according to their loyalty and merit; if that Majesty should 
advance those healing measures which have been already adopted in 
Belgium and America, whereby all religious parties are patronised and 
paid by the state according to the sacred services—would not this, be- 
yond any other line of policy, consolidate and harmonise the empire? 

The more our kings have assumed of a Catholic and universal pat- 
ronage of religion, the more they have promoted religious toleration and 
general coalition, the more has the authority of the pontiff abroad 
merged in the beneficence of the monarch at home. Witness the 
solemn oaths and declarations, showing with what religious reverence 
they are inclined to venerate and defend our legitimate monarchs ; their 
blood has attested their sincerity in our armies and our fleets. With 
what warm hearts have they sought to aggrandise the renown and happi- 
ness of their own heaven-appointed native and natural sovereigns, let the 
sacrifice of their fortunes and their interests speak for them. How 
painful for loyalists like these to find themselves overlooked and neglected 
by monarchs who have lavished their patronage on time-servers of other 

arties ! 

’ Queen of thy people’s hopes, be thou at least a catholic syncretist, 
if none of thy subjects have moral genius or courage enough to rise to 
the same policy. Imitate the example of the heroic apostle of dawning 
Christianity, that heaven-inspired syncretist, who to the Jews became a 
Jew and to the Greeks a Greek. The crown of Britain is essentially 
catholic and all-inclusive—it is at once Papal and Protestant. They 
destroy its catholicity altogether who assert that it is either Papal or 
Protestant in a disjunctive and segregate sense. In proportion as we 
become either Papists or Protestants, in a partial manner, we become 
sectarian,—for Papist and Protestant, like Tory and Whig, are mere 
party names. 

Rise, then, in the name of the Deity, who placed you on the throne 
of the mightiest empire on earth—in the name of the Universal Spirit, 
who has adorned you with graces which have inspired unbounded loy- 
alty—rise to a somewhat sublimer policy than that adopted by the 
jealous partisans who swarm around thy palaces. 

Emulate, therefore, the example of those gallant emperors, those high- 
minded and renowned queens, who choose their chancellors and their 
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ministers from the wisest and ablest men of their age and nation—the 
ueens who consolidated their domination by that catholic and syncretic 

licy to which all philosophic spirits gradually culminate—the queens 
who established an august and dignified coalition of all those political 
worthies who knew how to prefer philanthropy and patriotism to secta- 
rian puerilities, and would not give up to party what was meant for 
mankind. 

Yes, all great and heaven-instructed spirits arrive, sooner or later, at 
the same ennobling jurisprudence. I see Guizot, in France, after having 
oscillated, with painful and anxious vacillations, from party to party, at 
length assuming that catholic and syncretic policy which extends an 
equal patronage to Jews, Papists, Protestants, Tories, Whigs, and 
Radicals. He sees that no possible stability can exist in those par- 
tisantic administrations which, like the puppets of a baby’s toy shop, 
are raised up in one minute for the purpose of being knocked down in 
the next. He sees the incalculable mischief of making the government 
of great kingdoms the mere sport of factious time-servers, who thus 
foment a spirit of dissension among all orders of society, and divide the 
national energies, which, by being severed, are so easily annihilated. 

Queen of thy people’s hopes, though thou art young, thou canst do 
much in uniting and composing parties. By showing favour and pa- 
tronage to all noble-spirited unionists and coalitionists, you may advance 
political harmony ; and by regarding with disapprobation all violent par- 
tisans you may abate civil discords. 

Treat your contentious and stormy subjects as a benignant mother 
would treat her quarrelsome children. Beneath thy mild tuition, they 
may learn what all history is striving to teach them—the benefits of 
syncretism, union, and universal coalition. Men will then discover how 
pleasant it is to stand with “ good Erasmus, in an honest mean ;” and 
be inclined to sympathise in the sentiment of Pope— 


“ In moderation placing all his glory, 
By Tories called a Whig, by Whigs a Tory.” 


Nor is it impossible that they may even understand the fable of A°sop, 
respecting the old man and the bundle of rods. 

Queen of Britain, the only path to greatness, and universal empire 
over the energies and hearts and passions of your subjects, lies open 
and plain before you. It is the path of that Wisdom whose ways are 
ways of pleasantness and peace. Show yourself disposed to cherish the 
wise and virtuous coalitionists of approved talent and honesty. Choose 
your ministry from men such as these; and like a second Elizabeth, so 
admirable for the patronage of merit, sweep from the circumference of 
power the idle hirelings of party. 

Believe me, that the real moral and political contest in this country 
exists between unionists and coalitionists on one side, and the divisionists 
and party-mongers on the other. If the first triumph, this monarchy 
and country will be immensely consolidated and corroborated ; if the 
latter succeed, it will be impoverished, broken, and scattered. 

Compared to this great, this all-absorbing and all-important struggle 
betwixt political harmony and civil discord, the low and sordid conten- 
tions betwixt Tories and Whigs and Radicals sink into most pitiful 
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‘significance. Nor would any men be base enough to make such a 
stir about them were not their eyes dazzled by passion, and their hearts 
petrified by interest. But, forsooth, they tickle the pugnacious pro- 
pensities of those noisy Britons who are never so happy as when they 
are quarrelling about moonshine. 

That the preceding arguments in favour of union, coalition, and peace, 
are not unconfirmed by authority, will appear by a few quotations, which 
I take the liberty of adducing. 

** When the legislator,” says Montesquieu, “ has believed it a duty to 
permit the exercise of many religions, it is necessary that he should 
enforce a toleration among these religions themselves. It is a principle 
that every religion which is persecuted becomes itself persecuting; for as 
soon as by some accidental turn it arises from persecution, it attacks the 
religion that persecuted it,—not as a religion but as a tyranny. 

‘* It is necessary then,” continues Montesquieu, “ that the laws require 
from the several religions not only that they shal] not embroil the state, 
but that they shall not raise disturbances among themselves. A citizen 
does not fulfil the laws by not disturbing the government ; it is necessary 
that he shall not trouble any citizen whomsoever.” 

* A sovereign,” says Bielfeld, ‘‘ should be the umpire and arbitrator of 
his kingdom, when the divisions of sects and the factions of parties 
become formidable. His authority will generally mitigate the misunder- 
standings among the chief leaders of the state, and the discords of the 
people will be appeased. 

‘A prince sins against sound policy when he contents himself with 
favouring either one faction or another. He will secure few real friends, 
but he will make many real enemies. The whole science of monarchy 
consists in extinguishing the rising fires of faction. ‘They may appear 
insignificant sparks, but they are surrounded with combustible materials. 

“These quarrels and animosities are not called factions in their 
origin ; they only deserve this name when they embroil great numbers 
against great numbers. Such were the Guelphs and the Ghibelines ; such 
are the Tories and the Whigs. 

“These factions,” continues Bielfeld, “ are often a long time in 
forming: their views are generally weak and limited at their birth, but 
their projects grow with their growth, and strengthen with their strength. 
Taking their rise from particular interests of individuals, they end with 
embroiling whole nations. Infamous in all their degrees, they contradict 
the very object of civil societies, formed for the common benefit and 
mutual assistance.” 

But the panegyric of political union has never been more eloquently 
written than by Cicero himself, in his newly recovered treatise on the 
state. “I see,” says Lelius, ‘‘ what sort of duty you would impose on 
our imaginary prince.” ‘“ Yes,” replied Scipio, “I would urge him to 
one noble enterprise of philanthropy and patriotism, which includes all 
the rest. I would advise him never to suspend his self-reverence, or his 
self-examination; and thus seeking to obtain a kind of personal per- 
fection, he will excite his subjects to a most admirable emulation. _ For, 
as in musical instruments and voices, a certain consent and concord is to 
be preserved among the distinct sounds—which, however little violated, 
would shock an accomplished ear—which exquisite harmony is formed 
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by the blending and coalition of tones various and dissimilar, so is a 
wisely governed state to be composed by the re-union of the three 
unequal orders, and political harmony to be educed out of elements the 
most opposite. For what musicians call concord in song is union in the 
social empire—union, the strongest and the best bond of public pros- 
perity; union, which walks hand in hand with justice.” 

This idea of Cicero’s is thus imitated by Montesquieu: “ That which 
we call union in the body politic is that harmony which is composed of 
all parties, however opposite they may appear to us, concurring to the 
general good, as those dissonances in music which blend in universal 
concord.” A 


CALIBAN. 


To be poor, to be alone in the world, to devote one’s whole faculties, 
one’s whole future to an art, which those who treat it as frivolous are 
not the worst enemies of, to have the consciousness of one’s talent, and 
doubt whether it will be able to develope itself in its true vocation, to 
remain unknown when one loves glory, strives after it, and would attain 
it, if deserving it were alone necessary; verily this is sad ! 

Yes ; but the painter Randal was twenty-four years of age; and at 
twenty-four we snap our fingers at Destiny. ‘Thus did he, and he had 
good reason. Nature had made him a visionary, but she had given him 
energy and health, qualities as necessary to an artist as imagination 
itself. I can tell you, that when we are suffering, the Beautiful veils 
itself from our eyes: a man’s health is the whole man, and there are 
many things in that question, How are you? all insignificant as it may 
seem. 

Rarely was it addressed to Randal. He lived apart, and had no one 
to meet ; nothing commodious for him who loved to walk alone in the 
crowd, or occasionally took a ramble with a friend—a friend whose 
charming face was concealed under a long veil. The lover then thought 
little about painting; yet the artist was no loser thereby. Love does 
harm only to philosophers—to nobody. 

Thanks to it, Randal tasted those lively and beautiful emotions, which 
his obscurity hindered him from finding in the career of glory: like 
many others, he owed to his sentiments for a beloved woman his only 
resource against what is vulgar, what is impoverishing in the destiny of 
the greater number. 

He was happy then, after all, and saw, without giving way to despon- 
dency, his precocious and vigorous talent still unrecognised. But, all of 
a sudden, his labours were disturbed, annihilated, in a manner at once 
so irritating and so strange, that he was thrown into the most violent 
condition of mind that can be imagined. 

Every time he quitted his study, he found, on returning, his canvas 
smeared with great strokes of the brush, by a pitiless hand; and it was 
always the parts least imperfect, which this ruffian-hand seemed to have 
taken pleasure in spoiling the most. The mischief, with great difficulty 
made good again; came new and more intolerable repetition. The 
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horriblest mixtures of the palette were rubbed in, here and there, on the 
canvas, with a disorder, a fury of the brush, indicating, you would have 
said, a hand rendered convulsive by hatred. Oftenest, even, seratch- 
ings, as of ten fingers loaded with colour, tore up, in a thousand ways, 
the devastating marks of the brush. It seemed as though the scoundrel 
could not sate himself with hurting the unfortunate painter's work, but 
must grope, widen, torment with his hands the wounds which he had 
every where laid on. 

Yes, hatred alone, and better than ignorance, could do such mischief, 
and so much mischief. Hatred alone could invent those hideous tints, 
those forms (if they were such), more monstrous, more maddening, than 
the abortions of a hag-ridden dream. That alone could every time 
invent something worse, and scourge with defacements, ever more 
horrible, this canvas where the genius of art seemed still to yield to that 
genius of destruction. * + 

So thought Randal ; and his stupor was not less in contemplating what 
power of imagination hatred can inspire, than in finding it so fiercely 
set against himself. He could almost have envied this infernal hand, 
this fever of execution. One would have said it was one of those 
frenzies that are catching to look at. Impelled, sometimes, by a move- 
ment quite mechanical, detesting his accursed work, and, as if fascinated 
by those diabolic apparitions, he would seize a brush, and try, mad in his 
turn, to cope with them, to seize, at least, the secret of them. A man 
can injure himself as much as his cruellest enemy; a man can kill 
himself: but Randal could not, so much as his enemy, injure his own 
work, ° ° 

Calamity to drive one madder than mad! to find, on a sudden, and 
without a reason for it, that you have got a dastardly and fatal enemy, 
when you are alone in the world, and without a friend, or, rather, when 
you know nothing of the sentiments of others, except what is best and 
sweetest in the heart of a woman. To learn hatred against oneself, 
and within oneself, by all that is fiercest in the character of hatred,—to 
feel it against one knows not whom, so that it recoils wholly on oneself, 
—this inconceivable warfare, these strokes so well-directed at the heart 
of an artist, a whole power employed in destroying, this mixture of petty 
mischievousness and indefatigable cruelty—Randal lost head; and when 
the friend in the long veil stole over to encourage him, she quitted him, 
still weeping, and without having left consolation. 

Randal lies in wait, watches, goes out every day, scarcely shutting his 
door; for, at any price, he will surprise his enemy. By and bye, one 
thing becomes clear to him, that the villain, namely, cannot (would you 
believe it?) enter except by the window, traversing the roof, at the risk 
of killing himself twenty times for once. ‘He must be very far gone 
in hatred,” thought he; “ What can I have done to him, then ?’’—and ° 
he searched in his memory. “ But it is incredible, it is a predestination, 
adream.” The idea occurred to him for a moment, to fasten to his 
window some deadly trap. “No!” cried he; “when I shall get him, I 
must have him still alive.” 

Finally, he plants himself behind his door, his eye intently watching 
through the key-hole, He waits, impatient and immoveable. Suddenly 
a face, a hand, shove themselves half in at the side of the window. 
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Randal’s heart stands still. A foot advances, some one enters: O sur- 
prise which exceeds all that he had imagined!—he has recognised his 
enemy, but he can scarcely believe his eyes;—it is the last whom he 
would have supposed capable ;—he does not believe it yet ;—but the 
other pushes back the window, places the drawing-frame better or worse, 
seizes palette, brushes, maulstick, installs himself. Randal falls back 
in a peal of laughter: it was an ape! 

Yes, an ape; Caliban, the most ridiculous face that an ape ever re- 
ceived from heaven, perched upon a body of no common cut. Randal 
had seen him twice or thrice, in front of his window, leaning with his 
arms hung over the railing of a loft, grave, his eyes constantly fixed on 
him while he worked, motionless, except the arms, which he swung 
negligently to and fro, or darted out in capture of a fly. 

Ha! ha! wise painter that thou art! Diabolic hatred—genius of 
destruction—contagious frenzy—fatality—thirst of vengeance—and not 
so much as an ape’s malice in it ; for it was with the best purpose in the 
world that Caliban did the thing. 

“ My God!” thought Randal, “how she will laugh when I tell her ;” 
and he laughed himself the more heartily. 

Another might have been at once ashamed and angry; for Randal, 
all this had become too absurd ; he could not but have a right laugh 
over it. Then, after cursing over a demon infernally bent against you, 
how feel any anger at a poor ape? 

Happy chance for a painter of twenty-four! A spectacle so grotesque, 

an orang-outang-crotchet so droll! Figure to yourself Caliban, the 
artist, better than I can describe him to you; imagine, that whilst he 
falls to in joy of heart, you view him by stealth and through a key- 
hole. 
It was a picture which would have required another ape to copy it; 
and Randal, the good youth, would not, for his best picture ruined, have 
missed the enjoyment of it. In brief, he enters. Caliban, wholly given 
up to his inspirations, had heard nothing. 

‘Keep your seat, neighbour,” said his comrade to him. The other 
rose hastily, drew back, but without laying down his arms. Then, per- 
ceiving the window closed, and that the artist smilingly extended his 
hand to him, he returned, negligently gave him his, and in the finest 
manner, with much grimacing and gesturing, he recommenced his 
skirmishing against the canvas. 

Randal gave him credit for his coolness. ‘We shall be good friends,” 
said he, twitching his ear ; and, taking a palette and brushes in his turn, 
“have with you, comrade!” 

And behold them who to be first ;—brushing, smearing, thumping the 
canvas, and at each stroke, laid on with ever more vigour, turning on 
each other a look of defiance. The painter got heated overmuch ; the 
ape had the best of it. 

“ Retire,” said Randal, seized with a sudden desire. Never had he 
felt himself in such aptitude. Caliban was truly unique of his kind; 
now every thing which distinguishes itself pertains to art. And with 
this first movement so rare, so powerful, so imperative in true artists, 
with all the energy of that sense which sometimes bursts out in them, 
which inspires and directs all their organs, the painter fell to, full dash, 
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on a new canvas, to paint the portrait of Caliban. A rude draught of a 
man, the poetical image of an ape. 

And be it said in passing, I see but one barrier between the two 
species, and that is the excessive and perpetual mobility of the ape’s 
ideas ; it seems as if nature had found no way but this to keep him in 
subjection to us, and that she purposely assails him with a thousand 
changeful impressions, to hinder him from turning his lively and supple 
intelligence to any account. 

Verily, to keep him from reflecting, from rising higher, she employs 
a still surer method, namely, to make him even as you are, an imitator ! 
Now Randal knew well that the ape is not the only one whom that 
hinders from becoming a man ; he thought that a painter ought not to 
copy nature even, but in so far as seems good to him, that art is the true 
master, and the other subject to it. 

However, he scrupulously copied the ape Caliban. Art is feeble, 
when it does not exaggerate; but this time he had only to imitate ; 
imagination could find nothing more striking, more fantastic. That face 
so restless, so expressively grimaceful, on a body which, by a singularity 
rarely to be found in that turbulent brood, had acquired, I know not 
where, habits of repose, and, as it were, of gravity ; an ape visage with 
the deportment of a philosopher; what a precious contrast! Happy 
chance for a painter ! 

Our’s, accordingly, made a fine thing of it. Every work of art is 
fine, when it evinces energy and originality in its author ; art is a revela- 
tion, and I seek not less in 4 picture to know the man, than to enjoy his 
work. This time, Randal experienced (noble effusion of the artist) that 
the subject was nothing for him, and, as those who, in an imperfect lan- 
guage, express strong and original thoughts, so he transmitted to the 
eyes, across the deformities of an ape, the expression of a powerful and 
original genius. 

The chief difficulty was, to put the sitter in position; Randal placed 
himself before him in the attitude which he wished him to take. Caliban 
understood quite well, and faithfully repeated the posture : but, when he 
had kept it some time, he required that Randal should take it in his 
turn. When, after two or three sittings, his portrait was completed, the 
ape paid no great attention to it: he had already seen himself in a glass ; 
he thought this was one, and took to counterfeiting the satisfied airs of 
the painter, well-pleased with his work. Good caricature of the self- 
complaisant artist. | 

This singular portrait was in fine exhibited. It proved striking by an 
impress of wild spirit, which suited the general effect of the work and 
its first impression on you, to the character of the original. The abrupt 
bold touch, the wondrous posture, the design at once firm and easy, 
every thing, even to the capricious distribution of the light and shadows, 
accorded happily with the nature of the original. 

Caliban was represented slightly bent, and suspended, as it were, on a 
long stick, which his uplifted arms held aloft along his left side; one of 
his legs wound itself at the bottom, like a vine-tendril round its prop. 
His face showed itself projected between his arms ; and, retaining the 
light for those vivid and fantastic tints which tatooed it like the face of 
a savage, it shone out amidst the sombre and vigorous hue spread over 
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the body of the ape. It reminded you of those brilliant colours that 
sparkle on the surface of a palette browned by long use. 

But what was captivating for the eye at first view, did not divert it 
from seeking and seizing in the features of Caliban that expression of 
almost convulsive life, and alert intelligence, that air of savage and 
defiant mockery, of curious malignity, and unquiet disdain, which make 
the ape rival of all that is strangest, most vivacious, and most mis- 
chievous in the madman. Faithful to his original, the painter had con- 
centrated in that face the whole ape-nature, half-perverse, half-foolish : 
and Shakspere, if he had seen that whimsical and wicked face, grimacing 
on a ground of details fantastic as itself, would have recognised in it some 
features of his other Caliban. 

In brief, nobody had taken heed of the young artist’s other works, 
which nevertheless revealed a true talent. The crowd did, however, 
gather round the image of the ape; for the crowd is first struck by what 
is singular, and relishes original men long before the critics, whom 
novelty affrights and disconcerts. These were not more just towards 
Randal than heretofore ; but, thanks to the sovereignty of the people, 
from that day was to be dated for him a real and extensive success. 
Whereupon he fell to thinking that glory and fortune are sometimes 
singular in their ways, and that it was amusing how an ape should have 
been caught in America, expressly for the good of a poor artist whom it 
had made wish himself at the devil. 

To artists that happens often: but Randal supported thereafter, with 
patience, all the freaks of Caliban, who had become, at a large price, his 
property, his messmate. Besides, it was only to him that Caliban took. 
He had attached himself to the young painter, preserving all along his 
independence of character ; for he was actually his friend. Now this 
character of Caliban’s distinguished him among his fellows no less by 
his own altogether original humour, than by the excess of that common 
to all the kind. 

Accordingly, what fine pranks might I not recount! were it but his 
ape-quarrels with the ancient dame who took charge of the artist’s 
household. Caliban played her all the tricks he could think of—tricks 
more than I could tell. When he passed a day without mischief done 
her, he regarded it as a day lost. Once looking in the pot, where she 
reckoned on finding her favourite meat, she drew forth (O fury of an 
old woman !) only the feathered fragments of a magpie, worthy foster- 
child of her ancient self: it was Caliban, who, plagued with its babbling, 
and finding it wrong so to ape the human voice, had plunged the magpie 
into the vessel, holding down the lid with his foot. Crouched under- 
neath the cage of the victim, he laughed in silence over the duenna’s 
imprecations, then, per force, clasped her in his arms. 

There were, also, many grotesque scenes between Caliban and the 
models that Randal employed. Randal’s exaggerated shapes were no- 
thing to the inventions of the ape; the advantage was always on the 
ape’s side: his gravity alone was proof against the tricks which came 
into his head, and we all know there is-not a more forcible contrast than 
the gravity of a buffoon. 

His failed him only twice, and it is with that that I will conclude. One 
time was when Randal amused himself in procuring an interview be- 
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tween Caliban and that extraordinary mimic, whom we have seen so well 
ape the ape. Caliban was not to be deceived; he let the other dislocate 
himself as much as he pleased; and when he saw that he seemed de- 
sirous of vieing with him, suddenly he became again the man-of-the- 
woods, writhing like a serpent, bounding like a bird: the hardiest 
swimmer would not have dared to risk himself in the flood as Caliban did 
in the air. His springs were so agile, you might have taken him for a veil 
hanging in the wind, furling, rolling, unfolding itself there, The mimic 
threw away his mask, and Caliban anew quitted that vivacity as un- 
suitable in our cities. 

This vivacity, in fine, he recovered once again, when Randal took 
him out, one summer, to pass some time in the country. The air 
of the woods penetrated even to Caliban. He resumed his nature ; 
then he became horribly sad. Instinct soon triumphed over habit ; 
and one day when Randal went alone to the town, he, on his re- 
turn, no longer found his friend. All search was vain. But after a 
time, Randal, walking one evening in the forest which surrounded his 
habitation, heard suddenly footsteps not far from him in the furze. He 
stops, looks, believes that he recognises, or, rather, he divines. “ Cali- 
ban,” he cries, “is it thou?” He advances. No advance towards 
him, but, also, no retreat. His heart palpitates.—‘‘ But after all,” 
thought he, stopping, “is he not free?” and he turned. ‘“ Adieu, 
Caliban, adieu! I will always receive thee well, Caliban, I promise thee. 
Wilt thou come ?”—-No movement. Randal resumed his walk. The 
other listens to him some time, hastening away. His eyes glittered in 
the copse ; then, uttering a feeble cry, he flings himself into the thickest 

of the wood. O Liberty! thou art then more precious than a 
friend ! C. 


THE PLEASURES OF GENIUS. 
A POEM, IN THREE PARTS. BY JOHN A. HERAUD, 
Author of “‘ The Judgement of the Flood,’’ “‘ The Descent into Hell,” &c. 























PART THE SECOND. 


—- 


ARGUMENT. 


The Genius of Peace; Domestic Life—Children of Genius—Benjamin West—Epi- 
sode of Lucretia (Maria Davidson): Genius in Physic; Browne —Caius— 
Linacre—- Mead— Pringle — Armstrong — Akenside— Harvey— Sydenham — Hux- 
ham— Cullen—Hunter—Baillie—Jenner—Physiology : Genius in Law; Valour 
its offspring ; The Origin of Evil—The Progress of Law and Religion—China— 
India and Egypt—Minos—Moses—Britain: Eloquence: Demosthenes—Cicero: 
Lawa Science; Sir William Jones—Mansfield—Romilly: Statesmen ; Chatham— 
Burke—Fox—Pitt — Canning :—Trade and Literature ;— Injustice of the Law 
relative to Copy-right : Address to Poesy ; Wither—Death—Cibber—Roubiliac, 
Banks, and Flaxman—Blake—Fuseli—Barry : Genius must be associated with 
Childlike Simplicity. 


No more of War, O Muse! the song pursue. 
Peace hath her Genius, and her Pleasures too ; 


So mighty, so delightful, as to yield 
The unwilling warrior, alien from the field, 
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Of bliss domestic an unwonted sense, 
Humble yet holy, noiseless but intense. 

Domestic bliss! all charities are thine: 
Home is their temple, and the hearth their shrine ; 
The social board their altar is, where they 
To Heaven and Love due sacrifices pay— 

For Love inspires, and, as relation grows, 
The moral Law in wider circles flows. 

Love! holiest Power! from thee all Order springs, 

All forms of being, all degrees of things. 

From thee proceed, and to one centre tend, 

The names of husband, father, brother, friend— 
All civic sympathies commence with thee; 

The world thou makest but one great family. 

How pleasing, Genius! in the world of home, 
Should be thy presence, when thou deignest to come— 
For here the heart might feel, and here be set 
Upon its treasures, free from all regret ; 

Affection mend what Taste might not approve, 
Love the sole mentor, the sole critic Love. 
Yet oft, alas, the prophet, owned elsewhere, 
(Too oft for peace), is felt no prophet here. 
But these laments to other harps belong— 
Not of thy pains, O Genius! is my song— 
And by thy pleasures evermore obscured, 
Well may they rest unsung, and be endured. 

Thus gentle White in secret proved his art, 
And found no refuge—save his mother’s heart. 
But happier some find in both parents taste, 

To know how much by genius they are graced, 
And to their child, in aid and counsel, be 

What thou, and are to me. 
—Thus daring West, by Nature taught alone, 
Blest in his parents’ love, to boyhood grown, 
Stood mid the Sacred Circle to attend 

What spirit on that Council might descend : 

Then faithful Friends addressed the Boy inspired, 
Whom in the Wilderness remote, retired, 

Art, with the Cherokee, had visited, 

And laid the hand on his devoted head. 

—What thoughts were his, then, in that solemn time ? 
How teemed his heart with feelings, pure, sublime ! 
Already had that mystic Wind which blows 

Even where it lists, and freely comes and goes, 
Breathed on his soul high energy sedate, 

And taught him what to love, and what to hate ; 
Already there the seeds were sown that soon 
Expanded into beauty, at life’s noon, 

When only he had painter’s skill to tell, 

How Wolfe, while gazed the warrior Indian, fell ! 

But then most sweetly art thou manifest, 
When, Genius! thou inspirest the female breast. 
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—Thou wert, Lucretia, beautifully fair, 
With thy black swimming eye and raven hair ; 
Shy of thy beauty, of thy genius shy, 

For Merit still consorts with Modesty ! 

On the precocious spirit of the child, 

The Muses in their fatal fondness smiled. 

She “lisped in numbers” to admiring ears, 

Or, mis-suspected, shed indignant tears. 

And as she grew, she read at leisure hours, 

And gathered honey both from weeds and flowers ; 
Or watched the passing storm-clouds one by one, 
The fading rainbow and the setting sun. 

But while on dreams her fancy loved to muse, 

Her anxious heart still paid its filial dues ; 

For by her parents fostered and caressed, 

It met their wishes ever ere expressed. 

How judged the world? From peril not exempt, 
They watched her progress with suppressed contempt. 
And Prudence whispered that her parents’ part, 
Was to restrain, not urge, the love of art. 

To love of art what evils still belong! 
And chief to one so lovely and so young! 
These friendly warnings must her parents hear, 
But will not wound therewith Lucretia’s ear— 
Yet heard by chance, in secret she resigned, 
And gave to vacancy her taskless mind, 
Employed her hands in household work the more, 
And read not, thought not, wrote not, as before. 
—But Exercise to minds like her's is health ; 
How her’s declined her mother saw, by stealth. 
—‘ You have not written lately”—then she wept, 
And told the secret she for months had kept. 
Thus to her tasks remanded, like a bow 
Restrung, returned her vigour ; and the glow 
Of seeming health once more bemocked her cheek, 
And flushed her forehead with a lightning streak. 
Fixed in her window for her own delight, 
She loved to read, to meditate, and write, 
To the wild wind-harp’s murmurs, late and long, 
And thought she heard a spirit’s holy song. 
O! Music laid a spell upon her soul, 
And, at the twilight hour, possessed it whole, 
For then her sister, by her tears reproved, 
While silence listened, sang the song she loved. 
And thus was fed the fever which consumed 
Her nature, while her spirit it illumed. 
Smit with the passion for immortal fame, 
Athirst for knowledge with a generous flame, 
She of the Tree partook, whose fruit was— Death ! 
—I twine these verses for her funeral wreath. 
Happy! ere seventeen summers passed away, 
Transformed to spirit, and dissolved in day—- 
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Sphered in the world where Thought is ripe and rife, 
She thrives on Wisdom from the Tree of Life! 
Not for the mind’s disease is physic given, 
And her had wronged had it detained frown heaven. 
—Yet Power to it belongs, ingenious skill, 
And o’er its pains supreme rules pleasure still. 
Benevolent and active, versed in woe, 
It feels the joys that generous spirits know. 
Science exalts and purifies the mind, 
By love of letters it is more refined— 
Such merits, Physic, to thy sons belong, 
Thyself one power with Melody and Song. 
In Learning’s groves thy votaries hence appear, 
A Browne, a Caius, and a Linacre ; 
Hence princely Mead, with fame and fortune graced, 
And moral Pringle, proved the joys of taste ; 
Hence Armstrong with Hygeia dared explore 
‘‘ Paths that the muses never trod before ;” 
And Akenside on wings of rapture soared, 
And high in heaven the Eternal Mind adored. 
Let not thy sons the human frame assay, 
If Genius prompt them not and point their way. 
Genius is Nature, and reflects the states 
Of Nature quickly, or anticipates. 
Art without Genius, Paracelsus said, 
Like works deprived of Faith, is merely dead, 
And though dark things he wrote, and wildly too, 
This precept’s clear, but not more clear than true. 
To every art hath righteous Heaven assigned 
Its proper Genius, its right turn of mind. 
This let the parent, let the tutor note, 
And e’er to its peculiar end devote ; 
But shape beside with accident its aim,— 
So grew a Harvey and a Sydenham. 
For God creates, the son of Sirach writes, 
Physicians, and to honour them delights. 
From Him comes healing, ’tis to Him we owe 
The skill which raises the Physician’s brow. 
A Huxham’s genius, and a Cullen’s art, 
A Hunter’s memory, and a Baillie’s heart, 
A Jenner’s victory over beauty’s foe, 
From him derive “ the uses” they bestow. 
Honour awaits on the Physician still, 
Man is his study, Man demands his skill. 
O what a labour of that Sculptor Wise, 
Who scooped out ocean and o’er-arched the skies, 
Is his to touch, to question and admire, 
To re-create, as if with Heaven's own fire ! 
May Genius e’er a nobler task employ ? 
Shame on the man to whom it brings no joy. 
A noble fabric for the soul designed, 
Communion to maintain with other kind— 
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See here each sense its proper organ held, 

And the fine nerves intelligence impelled. 

The limbs with muscles and with tendons strung, 

Moved at her will—the bones with cunning hung 

In ligaments, with cartilages thin, 

And all compact, protected by the skin— 

And here the tongue once uttered vocal signs, 

And gave expression to what thought combines— 

And here the treasure-house of blood, the heart, 

And here its channels nourished every part. 

— Thus all the secret wonders of the frame 

Disclose their structure, and imply their aim. 
The ‘ Purple Island,” by the Poet sung, 

In allegory’s now forgotten tongue ; 

This was the house not made with hands, wherein 

Man, child of Heaven, yet the heir of Sin, 

Received from Nature homage as her king, 

And ruled her spirit in its minist’ring, 

And, in the mighty whole could comprehend, 

How Being still on Being must depend, 

Each all requiring ere itself could be, 

And all co-ordinate in harmony, 

Each lower nature to the higher given, 

Matter with Spirit, linking Earth and Heaven. 

—Thus o’er the Flower still Psyche flutters free, 

Herself a Flower, but with Mobility. 

But not alone the health of Man demands 
Protection, Genius ! from thy guardian hands ; 
His life, his property, his freedom, cry 
On thee for aid, from wrong or tyranny — 

And not alone dost thou the cause confide 

To armed strength and military pride, 

But to the Laws entrust the social weal, 

While Eloquence to Justice makes appeal. 

Nay, Law it was that birth to Valour gave ; 

Thy sons, Lycurgus |—Moses! thine were brave | 

Whence sprang the evil that demands redress ? 
Poetic Power ! ‘tis given to thee to guess. 
—Mind has a fountain of creative might, 

It saith—Let Darkness be; and there is Night— 
A principle divine, an energy 

Of conscious Will, that bade the Enigma be. 
Original, eternal, at its nod 

Teemed Nature with the mandate of the god. 
Then Sin had being, child of human birth— 
Unwrit in stars of heaven, on flowers of earth, 
The groves sang not, nor dulcet Nightingale 
Tuned, to the hushed Obscure, the deadly tale— 
Thy waters, Eden, unpolluted ran, 

They told it not to paradisal man ! 

—But from th’ Imagination of the Heart, 
As Pallas from the brain of Jove might start, 
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Forth came the mystic Shade, and ‘gan to brood, 
An incubus o’er all that erst was good, 
Bade Nature minister to her desires, 
Art feed her pride, and Genius fan her fires. 
Then Law arose, the growing pest to stay, 
And teach the wandering soul a better way. 
—Hence each relation—Life and Death became, 
And Labour their mere elements to tame. 
Then Property began, and Nature still 
Her errors bowed to a diviner will. 
Be Law within the soul of man enthroned, 
And Liberty therewith shall be atoned, 
But once displaced from that most sacred shrine, 
It reigns a tyrant, yet by might divine. 
Yes! though by right divine, a tyrant reigns ; 
For man, become a slave, must yield to chains— 
Lo, the Chinese, no wiser, better grown, 
Each act of life reflected from the throne, 
In improgressive state, with servile awe, 
Bows to the yoke of arbitrary law. 
How, then, shall man the immortal spirit free, 
And Law consist with human Liberty ? 
Truth, by Religion taught, emancipates 
The awakened soul, and triumphs o’er the fates. 
Yet let no priest o’er-rule the enquiring mind, 
Lest he become blind leader of the blind— 
The Arts of life may flourish ; nay, the Creed, 
With fancy, warm—’tis but a gorgeous weed ! 
In vain majestic, it shall fail to save 
Whom it deludes, the bondsmen of a slave! 
Thus Ind, and thus the watered of the Nile, 
Old Egypt, grew in wisdom for a while, 
Till knowledge found a sacerdotal shore, 
And priest and people wiser grew no more. 
Law, of Religion void, is void of life, 
And quenches manhood while it quenches strife. 
The regal founder of the Cretan state, 
Knew both to prophesy and legislate— 
And He who led a people through the sea, 
United both in one Theocracy. 
O’er. man Law rules,—not yet enshrined within, 
Not yet victorious o’er the Law of Sin: 
Free is the Man whose heart the Law obeys, 
Free is the Nation over which it sways— 
Free art thou, Britain! where it reigns alone, 
No higher Power—superior to the Throne! 
Ye who have wrestled at the busy bar, 
By all life's interests roused to wordy war— 
O ye can tell what hopes and fears compose 
The joy, the triumph that attend on those— 
How each excited energy of mind 


Wakes at their call, and strengthens like the wind, 
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Till the full burst of wild enthusiasm 

Rush, like a tempest from a mountain chasm, 
And thou, O Genius! through the conscious breast 
Art felt how great, and tremblingly confest, 

While to his height Demosthenes ascends, 

Or Cicero with artful vigour ends. 

But I prefer thy graces more retired, 

To watch the student pondering, half inspired ; 
Who, animated with a generous zeal, 

Makes Law a Science, can its pleasures feel. 
Conceiving more the more he comprehends, 

He grasps the world of knowledge, and extends— 
He in the legal pile, like Jones, reveres 

“ The gathered wisdom of a thousand years.” 
Who studies thus, and loves his country’s laws, 
May fitly in the senate fight her cause. 

The Senate !—at the word my muse awakes,— 
Whose wisdom guides the world, whose thunder shakes. 
Here may the patriot glow with that delight, 
Which only he who feels can know aright. 
A Mansfield here, and here a Romilly, 
Find scope for genius ample as the sea. 

O many were the tears I wept for thee, 
Nor inharmonious, generous Romilly ! 
THERE was a Man! a Spirit upon earth, 
Who shamed the boast of power, the pride of birth ; 
Love led him on in the career of fame, 
And cheered his bosom with the purest flame. 
Such was his brow, the sta np of man it owned, 
And Mind was on its awful arch enthroned ; 
Such the quick lustre of his ample eye, 
It beamed Intelligence and Charity ; 
The souls of men its mastery did confess, 
While that declared his own was masterless ; 
Firm in the right, unconquerable in truth, 
Faithful in years, and dutiful in youth— 
Such strength with his sweet eloquence was strung, 
Upon his words applauding senates hung, 
And o'er her sceptre Justice leaned, and grew 
Gentler, dissolved by his lips’ honey-dew. 
—Thus did he flourish like the laurel-tree, 
Upon whose stem the dews descended free, 
And the sun shone, exulting through the day, 
Over the wonder of his vital ray :-— 
But soon I looked—and lo, he is no more, 
And void each station which he filled before ! 
O! bosomed in domestic peace alone, 
A son’s—a husband’s—father’s heart his own— 
He was—what is he now ?—O, there—alas ! 
Love sorrowing sighs, she can but say—He was ! 
The eyes that weep —the hearts that bleed—to his 
Linked by the eterna! chain of Love and Bliss— 
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Recoil astonied, and in terror cry, 

Must then the Righteous as the Wicked die ? 
Exalted but more terribly to fall, 

As he who robbed the Orphan of her all? 

How little art thou, Man! thou heart of pride! 
Whose haughty crest hath Heaven itself defied ! 
Thou, fledged with vanity, hast earth explored, 
“* Swept the long tract of day,”..and further soared ; 
Yea, and to teach thy Maker hast essayed ; 
How he should rule the creatures he hath made, 
Or vaunted in presumption wild and high, 

We need no God, save our own Majesty!!.. 
Behold thy frailty, and boast no more ;— 
Where is thy greatness now? be humbled, and adore ! 

Thy genius, Chatham, brightest at the last, 
Was fiery, comprehensive, pure, and vast ; 
Impelled the will by sympathetic force, 

And urged the passions o’er the reinless course. 

—But Burke expands and elevates the mind, 

Informed by science and with song refined, 

From him we learn what principles o’errule 

The social fabric, great and beautiful. 

Pitt might the fancy charm with verbal art, 

And Fox amuse the memory or the heart ; 

Burke taught men how to think, ill-understood, 

If they would purpose for the public good. 

—O happy they! born in the tide of time 

That heaved and tossed to render them sublime, 

Making a chaos, that, with might divine, 

They might reshape the mass and recombine. 

A mighty chaos, whose subsiding storm 

Thy genius, Canning, yet had power to form. 
The State two master interests engage, 

Lull it to calm or lash it into rage. 

The body has its wants, its wants the mind, 

To Commerce those, to Letters these assigned. 

For both the voice of Eloquence be heard, 

But to the body be the mind preferred. 

Age after age, from rude to more refined, 

For that has laboured, never for the mind. 

The sons of Trade devolve from heir to heir, 

The fruits of Toil, or Fortune less severe ; 

But they who for the glory of their fame 

Earn nothing but the whistling of a name, 

Even in the work whereon themselves they spend 

Transmit their children nothing in the end ; 

Who, by a law unjust deprived, . .unawed, 

See villains riot in the legal fraud, 

And weeping their lost birthright, turn away 

Their shamefast brow, and execrate the day, 

When an unthinking senate gave them cause, 

To doubt its wisdom and to hate the laws. 
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To mourn their fathers were the great and good, 
And feel how sharp thy tooth, Ingratitude ! 

Ingratitude! Man! this mounts high! for He, 
Who gave thee life, gave Genius gifts for thee ! 
How good the gift, even thus augments the crime ; 
Hence suffer most the luckless sons of rhyme. 

O Poesy! to thee of old ’twas given, 
To breathe to man the Oracles of heaven— 
Thy sons were vates, and prophetic power 
Was shed on them, in inspiration’s hour. 
They sang creation ! how, with word of might, 
God said, Let there be Light ; and there was Light ! 
Then Night and Day, and Land and Waters were, 
Herb, fruit-tree, sun and moon, and starry sphere ; 
Earth, sea, and air, grew populous with life, 
And Man arose—the husband and the wife. 
They sang Redemption, Mind regenerate, 
The second birth, the spirit re-create. 
—Wild o’er thy harp thy hand, Isaiah, swept, 
Tears how melodious Jeremiah wept, 
David in holy tenderness excelled, 
And Job from sorrow into grandeur swelled — 
Sublime and bold Ezekie] dashed the lyre, 
And John baptized, with spirit and with fire. 

Then was the roll of mighty poets sealed, 
Till, Truth ! thy fountain was again revealed : 
Then, Genius! then divinely touched again, 
Thy voice was heard in thunder, not in vain— 
Then Lear appealed to heaven amidst the strife— 
Macbeth, Othello, Hamlet, sprang to life— 
Then Satan, from the dread abyss released, 
Bridged Chaos o'er, that Death might have his feast ; 
Poetic Rapture wed Religious Zeal, 
And poets uttered what they only feel. 

Wisdom divine, who lovest the holy soul! 
Touch now the lips of bards with living coal ! 
Shrined in their hearts, O make them know that they 
Are prophets, heralds of a brighter day, 

An undecaying priesthood still to be, 
Designed to unfold the mighty mystery, 
That dread Idea, with whose sacred birth 
Creation groans, in Heaven and in Earth. 
O only he who hath the poet’s eye, 
The hallowed vision, the nice faculty, 
May read the mystic legend traced in all 
The forms of Nature, hear the secret call, 
That fills the soul with Hope and Faith and Love, 
And makes harmonious all around— above ! 

While o’er the brow of youth the muses wreathe 
The glory which illumines all beneath, 

Ah! though the world upon his labours frown, 
Though care and sorrow work his spirit down, 
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Yet he hath joys the world can give or take 
As little as it.can discern or make. 

This Wither felt—his spirit still was free. 
Cramped in a cell, or wide at liberty— 
Not Burns more joyous “ on the mountain’s side, 
Following his plough in glory and in pride.” 
Death’ crowns most poets, and their art divine 
Hath shone on others, as the sun would shine ; 
Him living cheered it, in his heart and home, 
Blest now with joy, as well as fame to come ; 
Taught from each thing, however mean, he saw, 
To heighten pleasure, or invention draw, 
Daisy, or shady bush, or ‘‘ bough rustling,” 
Or the sweet murmur of a quiet spring, 
Nay, even from objects of despair, delight 
Extract, and comfort, by the muse’s might. 

Life has no fears for such—and what has death ? 
O Death! the Poet! crown me with thy wreath ! 
Sleep is a phantast, and aye holds a key, 
That opes the gardens of Felicity ; 
But thou hast glorious visions far beyond, 
Such as the soul, and quit of earthly bond, 
Not Eden ere man fell had joys sublime, 
Like those thou hast prepared from eldest time ; 
No poet yet has sung, nor sage conceived, 
What treasures thou, for them who here have grieved, 
Who strive for truth, nor from the right have swerved, 
Hast in thy worlds of more than dreams reserved. 
On these hath mused my fancy late and long— 
O Death! the Poet! smile upon my song. 

Thou hoverest o’er the works of Sculptors old, 
And wrapst in wrath the aspects they unfold ; 
On forms divine, with youth eternal blest, 
Thy clouds of melancholy darkness rest. 
Less stern the Artists of more modern time, 
Florid with life, if lovelier, less sublime— 
Sculpture, like Painting, in luxurious art, 
With flowers, leaves, fruits, embellished every part. 
No more, severe, grave Reason frowned in stone, 
And solemn awe in Madness reigned alone.* 
Gone sweet Repose, Roubiliac’s statues dace, 
And Handel writhes in inspiration’s trance. 
Gone sober Truth, in allegory’s maze 
Sense wanders lost, and Wonder stands agaze. 
But Poetry once more the marble wreathes, 
In Bankes awakens, and in Flaxman breathes. 

Flaxman! in thee the poet’s soul was rife, 
Blest thee in art, and blest thee in thy life— 
Found in thy bosom, in thy happy home, 
As much of inspiration as in Rome ; 
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For there Religion dwelt, and Truth divine 
Raised o’er thy humble hearth a sacred shrine — 
Religion that in cloudless Italy 

Led captive sense, and awed the adoring eye. 

With high endeavour beat his zealous heart, 

To adorn a simpler creed, with equal art. 

"Twas not enough that Homer he subdued, 

Or clomb with Dante to the sculptor’s mood ; 
With fiery Eschylus, majestic still, 

In stern composure, stamped unconquered Will : 
The Cross must yet its stubbornness subdue, 
And in its spirit blissfu lly renew. 

Over the fallen knight the angelic twain 
Mourn for the dead ; and shall they mourn in vain ? 
Restored to life, what fearful shapes to see! 
Again the Burning Cross appears to thee. 

Fear not the dart of death, the mouth of hell, 
For Love celestial waits to greet thee well; 
Commissioned then, a guardian spirit, thou 
Brood’st o'er Creation, purging all below. 

Strange work but true, yet far less strange and wild 
Than Blake imagined, Fancy’ s dreamiest child— 
Whom grief made thoughtful, Solitude a seer, 
While Voices touched his spiritual ear — 

To him, superior to the world’s annoy, 

His love of art was a domestic joy. 

And, in the orient land of Cherubim, 

Taught its mysterious origin to him, 

With that Outline which, though the Almighty trace , 
Yet demon painters ¢ glory to efface. 

Happy! at evening’s hour, beside the sea, 
With whom sage Dante and V irgil, visibly, 
Homer and Moses, frie ndship old renewed, 
While Milton soothed with song his listening mood. 

And sooth to say, who would an artist be, 
Fuseli-like on visions gaze must he ; 

Draw shapes in air, and people vacant space 
With heavenly beauty, and angelie grace. 

Stern as the Sculptors old, lo, Barry’ $ soul 

Her life and love on art expended whole— 

How poag, how abject, him imported not ; 

All, save thy pleasures, Genius! all forgot. 

With pought to cheer, to comfort or to hope, 

His passion strengthened and enlarged its scope— 
Looked back on times and men uncivil, wild, 

And marked the progress of the manners mild, 
Till in Elysium’s bowers, Beatitude 

The Great awaits, the Pious and the Good. 

Sagacious Spirit! whose poetic eye 
Revelled with Fancy and with Memory, 

And of the twain those gorgeous scenes arrayed 
To which earth's brightest is a barren shade, 
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Those glorious Virtues and heroic Names, 
Whereat Man trembles—Boyhood ever aims. 
And he who would with Genius alway live, 
And taste all pleasures that the muses give, 
In man a wit, yet guileless, unbeguiled, 
Must still remain, Simplicity ! thy child, 
And be in all as they, to whom ’tis given, 
Their angels see the Father's face in heaven.* 
Thus He, of whom my song shall ne’er be dumb, 
Said “ Unto me let little children come; 
Forbid them not ; of such tlte Kingdom is, 
That wakens in a better world than this.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


REMEMBRANCES OF A MONTHLY NURSE. 


SECOND SERIES. 


No. IIL—THE MARCHIONESS L—~-D AND LADY JANE URQUHART. 


I know not wherefore, but I have more than once began to copy out 
from my note-book the following relation, and have left it unfinished. 
There are some of our feelings that we cannot analyse— others that we 
dare not: again, we have some of a mixed or compound character ; and 


I rather think the cause of my destroying these extracts arose from a 
double impression on my mind, either of which singly would have been 
sufficient to effect the conflagration of them. The only feeling that I 
dare to own is, that had I then, at either of those times, made this little 
narrative public, it might have been offensive in some degree to a great 
person now no more. But as that fear is now removed, and the secret, 
or the unacknowledged part of the business, has ceased also to operate 
upon me, I see no reason why I should again commit to the flames this 
little sketch, relative to some people of high rank and consideration in 
this country ; taking, however, great precaution at the same time that 
no clue shall be afforded to enable the curious reader to point his finger 
at the exact individuals, or even family I allude to. 

It is of little consequence who engaged me, but I found myself, after 
the adjustment of preliminaries, in one of the most magnificent man- 
sions I ever set my foot in. Whether it was in town or country, I 
shall not say: like the oracles at Delphos, there shall rest a veil of 
obscurity and mystery over this narrative; nothing shall be in bold 
relief. Much will be left to the imagination; and yet, much will there 
be told ; better still, there shall not be an ounce of fiction throughout 
the whole of it; no, not so much as would outweigh a tom-tit’s egg, 
blown hollow, and strung upon a silken thread. 

I am naturally fond of magnificence; most women are ;—so having 
nothing to do for a long while after my arrival at the mansion in 
question, I amused myself \ with looking ® at, and admiring all the fine 
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things that lay in heaps around me. I walked from room to room 
perfectly at my ease ; lounged in the picture gallery, gazing at portraits 
ofa long line of ancestry, painted, some by Lely, some by Vandyke, 
up he those of Sir Joshua and Lawrence. ‘ihen the library! what 
stores of learning and amusement were ranged upon those decorated 
shelves !—then to look through the windows!—But if I say another 
word, I shall betray the locale of the splendid house I then inhabited, 
waiting, pleasantly enough, until the mistress of this noble residence, 
and all the wealth appertaining to it, should please to want me. 

J think it always a bad sign when any person is exceedingly civil to 
me, -whilst we are mere strangers to each other. It seems unnatural— 
a moral profligacy, to squander away more than courtesy and politeness 
upon those we know so little about: instead of feeling such extreme 
civility as a compliment, it makes me ever suspicious and watchful; 
there must be some design, I ever imagine, under such sudden and 
unaccountable attentions to one who has not merited them. The man- 
ners of the Marchioness L d, my present distinguished hostess, 
were of this description towards myself, and there was a peculiar look 
about her eye that I did not half like. Yet the eye itself was fascinating 
in the highest degree. It was only in its absence that I could reflect on 
its character, and seek to penetrate into its meaning. She was altogether 
a most glorious creature ; nature never made a woman in a finer mould. 
Ah, wherefore was she not left to the care of her who formed her? 
Why did art come in to sully the masterpiece of the divine Isis ? 

Lady L——d was about five-and-twenty, but looked much younger 
from her extreme fairness, and the youthful manner in which she wore 
her hair, namely, curling in ringlets of great length and brightness 
around her shoulders, merely parting it from her fine arched forehead 
by two combs of slight filigree gold of Venetian workmanship, con- 
nected together by a few delicate chains of the same material and make ; 
her cheek was perfectly colourless, yet so finely moulded that no one 
could have wished it otherwise than what it was. I have made another 
observation in my passage through life, that pale persons have more of 
passion and of thought than those who boast of the tints of morning 
painted by Nature’s cunning hand upon their cheeks. All heroines, | 
should conceive, ought to look like alabaster, warmed into life; and 
thus looked the fair Marchioness : but she destroyed my theory. 

The Marquis L——d was then, at the time I speak of, ambassador 
at the court of but on account of the delicacy of his lady’s situa- 
tion, she had not accompanied him; he was expected home every day, 
having been recalled by a change in the administration. I gathered 
that he was some few years the senior of his lady, and that he looked 
forward with infinite delight to the time when he should be made a 
father ; especially as the next heir, should the Marquis have no children, 
was a profligate young man, who had rendered himself most obnoxious 
to his uncle, by his dissipated life and radical principles, as well as his 
personal rudeness repeatedly, both to his beautiful aunt and her lord. 
It was even rumoured by some young ladies, then staying in the house, 
who loved to hear their own tongues coin strange sayings, that this 
dissolute young relative, disappomted it was presumed at his uncle’s 
marriage, had, on the introduction of the fair bride to the presence of 
royalty, publicly insulted them both, by hinting in an audible whisper 
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to a young patrician standing in the presence of his wild associate, 
“that his new relation might have been obtained at a much lower 
price than a coronet; but it was a hundred to one that she lost the 
recious strawberry leaves one of these days in a certain place called 
tors’ Commons.”” This coarse and vulgar inuendo was heard by 
the kind-hearted monarch who then sat upon the British throne; who, 
pitying the confusion of the insulted bride, and the deep resentment of 
the peer, from that moment loaded them both with marks of both 
public and private favour, and had soon after offered himself and his 
august consort to be sponsors to their first child. 

All this gossip I heard from time to time, as the said young ladies 
chatted away together; also, that the incensed nobleman, their host, 
had, in the plenitude of his anger, repeatedly sworn, ‘‘ that his insolent 
nephew never should inherit his title and estates, even if he himself 
should not be blessed with an heir ; for there was no scheme, however 
wild, he would not practice to remove from him the succession.” 

“‘ What nonsense you do talk, Miss Calvert,” said Lady Jane 
Urquhart, the favourite friend of the Marchioness, on hearing this last 
observation. ‘‘ You should never repeat what was said in a moment 
of great excitement. How is it possible that the Marquis could pre- 
vent his nephew and heir-at-law succeeding him, in case of his having 
no male issue ?” 

“QI have no notion whatever,” replied the pretty Miss Calvert ; ‘‘ I 
do not understand Jaw matters: how should I ?—but I do assure you, 
our dear Lady L——d herself told me that such had been the threat 
of the Marquis, when he came home from the Drawing-room that day, 
I hope he did not mean to assassinate Mr. Desborough, for that seems 
the only way—that is the only certain one of getting rid of his nephew 
and his claims,’’—and the pretty chatterer laughed. 

“ You really should not speak in this manner, Lucy,”’ gravely re- 
marked Lady Jane Urquhart, ‘‘ you put such odd notions into people’s 
heads ;”—-and the conversation dropped for the present. 

This Lady Jane Urquhart was a very lovely young woman, but had 
a very melancholy air impressed upon her fine features; she seemed to 
have the most devoted attachment to the Marchioness; they were 
almost always together ; and I remarked, that very often Lady Jane, on 
leaving her friend’s private boudoir, had traces of tears in her fine 
expressive eyes. 

After about a fortnight’s residence in this splendid mansion, I heard 
that the Marquis was hourly expected home; and all the guests, with 
the exception of Lady Jane Urquhart, departed ; as it was whispered he 
always liked to have his home quiet, when he returned to it after any 
length of time, which Miss Calvert and the other young girls were very 
sorry for. They told me, ‘‘ they should go have liked to have seen the 
little Earl, soon after he had made his appearance on his own inherit- 
ance !”” 

* You seem quite to have settled the matter in your own mind, 
Lucy,” remarked Lady Jane, in the presence of the Marchioness, when 
Miss Calvert insisted upon it that the infant must be a boy; ‘ you for- 
get that it is quite an equal chance whether we have a little earl or a 
little ladyship.”’ 
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** Not so much a chance as the world would suppose,” murmured 
Miss Calvert, in a most peculiar tone ; it caused me to look up from the 
splendid Mechlin-lace infant’s cap I was drawing into a supposed proper 
shape to fit the head of the little human being now expected every 
day. This cap, with a robe equally costly and beautiful, had been sent 
as a present from the highest female personage in the land, to the 
Marchioness, for the use of her future god-child. 

** Not so much a chance as the world would suppose!’ were the 
precise words that came from Miss Calvert’s pretty mouth. I caught, 
as I looked up, the glance which passed like lightning from Lady Jane 
Urquhart to her friend the Marchioness ; it was more remarkable even 
than the words; it was full of strange and undefined expression! | 
could clearly distinguish, as it rapidly shot from one pair of eyes to the 
other, anger, alarm, and shame, mixed up together in that darting 
glance ; also a sort of questioning, an appealing, a cautioning as to how 
this odd kind of observation should be answered. I perceived, also, 
that the other two young ladies looked up from their netting, as anxious 
for some sort of a reply. As for myself, I looked down instantly upon 
my employment; I felt that there would have been an impertinence, a 
vulgarity on my part, to have investigated any further, the involuntary 
expression of Lady Jane Urquhart’s eyes at this moment; her mind 
seemed all unguarded—the door of the sanctuary within was left wide 
open. I had no wish to take advantage of a momentary surprise, and 
rudely gaze into the secret chamber that every human being, however 
simple and pure he may be, possesses, and wishes to guard from the 
survey of others. The smaller this chamber is, the fewer of dark 
treasures, unacknowledged, unredeemed, contained within such store- 
house, the better are we: a pure angelic spirit does not possess such a 
magazine of abominations; nor shall we have one when regenerated. 
The whole temple will be thrown open. Until then, let us not seek to 
pry into this ‘‘ blue chamber,” where goblins dance belonging to 
others ; rather let us try to cleanse out and keep clear our own. 

It may give us some idea of the comprehensiveness of mind, when we 
reflect how much can be gathered, how much more surmised, from one 
instantaneous, magnetic transition from one-immortal spirit to another, 
even whilst under the trammels, and bandages, and weights, and dis- 
advantages of thus being, like books, bound in calf, ass's-skin, or hu- 
man leather. 

Let me return to the observation of the gay and piquant Miss Lucy 
Calvert, which, like the text of a sermon, I shall repeat for the third 
time, lest it should have escaped the memory of my sagacious reader. 
** Not so much a chance as the world would suppose ;” and which said 
extraordinary remark drew from Lady Jane Urquhart a still more ex- 
traordinary eye-beam—no ; the eye was only the battery that evolved it ; 
the glance was a mind-beam, and, as it flew rapidly by me, scattered 
intelligence even upon my own ; what must it have done to the mind 
with which it held correspondence ? or, as the animal-magnetists say, 
was en rapport—no doubt it was fully understood. 

There was a pause of nearly half a minute after this most eloquent 
language of the eye (pshaw, it was of the mind), and I must own I held 
my breath, that I might not lose a single tone of the marchioness’s 
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reply. It came bland, collected, even gay ; but I could plainly distin- 

ish a slight tremor in the voice, a certain admonitory cadence in the 
latter part of it, which I thought I could understand nearly as well, as 
no doubt did the lady to whom it was directed—but I deceived myself, 
I knew nothing about it. 

“Lucy Calvert is a believer in signs and omens,” said the Mar- 
chioness, ‘‘and more especially in Buonaparte’s ‘Book of Fate;’ she 
thinks all those have portended that we are to have an earl of a span 
long amongst us shortly, and therefore that chance has nothing more to 
do with it. Is not this the case, Miss Calvert? Do you not thoroughly 
believe that Destiny has ordained that the Marquis will have an heir ?” 

“« Destiny!” said Lucy Calvert, running to the harp and sweeping 
her fingers across the strings— 

No destiny o'er free-born man presides ! 

He is not ruled like shifting winds and tides ; 
He can refuse the good, or take tbe ill, 

Man owns no Fate, but his immortal will! 
Man’s will can blinded Destiny controul, 

An Angel or a Demor. make his soul ; 

Then let him use his privilege aright, 

And act as do the seraphs clothed in light. 


And Miss Calvert, after warbling in the sweetest and most playful 
manner the above words, immediately left the apartment ;—that very 
evening she took her departure, also, from L d House, and, I have 
every reason for believing, never entered it again. 

Let them talk as much as they will of subtle miasma; of the sudden 
and unaccountable effects produced by what they call contagion and 
infection ; what are these to be compared to the influence, the in- 
stantaneous working, fermenting power conveyed from one mind to 
another, tainting, as it were, the whole moral atmosphere around it. 
Shall I own it—the plague-spot was beginning to rise upon my own 
healthy mind, from being under the influence of that of Miss Calvert. 
She had conveyed to me, as if by magic, some dark misgivings. Sus- 
picion sat brooding over it; I became uneasy, watchful, taciturn, and 
thoughtful—extremely reserved, and, I doubt not, very disagreeable, 
yet striving with all my might to conceal my sensations,—to appear easy, 
unconcerned, and cheerful. And what was it I was so apprehensive of ? 
Not yet shall my undefined thoughts be visible—the reader must accom- 
pany me through this labyrinth of mental perplexities, if he choose to 
to know all that was passing in L——d House at the time I was its 
resident. 

The morning after the departure of Miss Calvert and the two titled 
young ladies, the other visitors at L——-d House, I was sitting reading 
a most curious old vellum MS. I had hunted out from the back of one 
of the shelves in the magnificent library, having clambered up the ma- 
hogany steps (running on castors), to the very top of the ceiling, that I 
might search the highest shelf there, with the odd notion in my head, 

‘that what was little prized and placed out of sight in a nobleman’s 
library, would most likely be the best worth reading. I had searched 
all round the topmost shelves, as Eve might be supposed to do, clamber- 
ing up the tree of knowledge, to get an apple from the highest bough, 
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when I discovered the treasure I have just alluded to, now my own pro- 
perty, for the Marquis, as I supposed would be the case, put but little 
store upon a gentleman MS. with so dirty a face, and most freely made 
me a present, afterwards, of the queer little volume illuminated on its 
margins, and containing within it something that I shall as yet keep to 
myself. But it is necessary, to the proper developement of this narra- 
tive, that I should just mention the circumstance here, hinting, at the 
same time, once for all, that when a reader opens a narrative with the 
determination of going through with it, he is like a passenger on board 
a steam-vessel, he must trust himself implicitly to the guidance of the 
captain, and not be continually asking him questions, ‘‘ Why he steers 
this way, or the other ? why he runs out so far from the direct course, 
as a bird would fly, or a fish would swim, to the place he wishes to 
reach?’’ No, he must have patience ; he must, moreover, have faith, 
and it is ten thousand chances to one, but that the captain, alias the 
writer, will land him safely at the port he wishes. Now, having cleared 
this sha//ow, we pursue merrily our way. 

I was sitting reading this aforesaid vellum MS. in the splendid apart- 
ment allotted to my exclusive use, until I came into active service ; an 
apartment where I had my dinner served up to me alone on gold plate, 
by a couple of tall handsome footmen, with tags upon their shoulders, 
and nosegays in their button-holes, for such had been the order of the 
Marchioness to ensure me every comfort and respect. And here, let it 
be remembered, that every day, when the dessert was laid on, it was 
the custom, in that gorgeous house, to have odoriferous perfumes 
burnt, in the shape of some-costly pastile, upon the table, the small cut- 
glass finger-vases filled with Eau de Cologne, instead of rose-watér, and 
an elegant bouquet of the choicest aromatic flowers, tied with silver cord, 
placed beside it. But if I mention more of the excessive luxury and 
refinement I witnessed in 1.——d House, I fear I may betray “its local 
habitation and its name,”’ which I have no intention of doing ;—people 
may guess, and so let them—after all their guessing, they can come to 
no certainty, it will only be a leap in the dark, at best. 

« Mrs. Griffiths,” said Lady Jane Urquhart, on entering this splendid 
sanctum of mine, after tapping at the door to request admittance, ‘I 
am going to request of you a great favour ;’’ and she gave a sweet, but 
mournful smile. I could not but smile again in return; yet I am sure 
mine was every whit as melancholy as her own. “Pray be seated, 
madam,” I said with courtesy. ‘‘ How is your friend, the Marchioness, 
to-day ?” 

‘*Composed and happy,” replied my visitor. ‘I think she grows 
handsomer and handsomer every day! did you ever see before so trans- 
parent a complexion ?—But to my errand—I am going to ask of you 
the favour to accept this Indian shawl on account of the little stranger 
my beloved Georgiana is daily expecting ;—I should like Aim to be 
beneficent, even before his birth. You can have no idea, my dear 
Mrs. Griffiths, of the interest I feel for this dear child, although yet un- 
beheld. The Marchioness and myself have been so deeply attached to 
each other from our very infancy, that every thing connected with her, 
seems as if it were my own; you will, therefore, accept this trifle, as a 
present from the future little Earl of : 
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How, in a moment, did these words present themselves to my lips, 
feady to be spoken: ‘‘ What am I expected, madam, ¢o do for this 
magnificent bribe ?”” But I repressed the honest and simple coinage of 
my heart, the instinctive reply of right, and substituted, as we all do, 
the artificial, and, therefore , false language of politeness and conventional 
life. ‘‘O madam,” I said, gazing on the costly Indian scarf she un- 
wound from her arm, rich with the brightest dyes, ‘ this shawl is far 
too handsome for one in my capacity ; it is fit for a duchess, and not 
for the humble Mrs. Griffiths.”’ 

“‘Mrs. Griffiths has been accustomed to wear Indian shawls, never- 
theless;”” argued Lady Jane, in the softest voice in the world, ‘‘ and I 
will not be refused ;” and she placed the superb Cachemire in my hands. 

Lady Jane Urquhart had attacked me on my weak side, She had 
flattered my self-love. She had penetrated through my disguise, and 
had discovered the gentlewoman in the ‘“‘ Monthly Nurse.” How very 
frail are the best of us! How could I rudely repel a lovely, distin- 
guished, and clear-sighted young lady, who said such delightful things 
tome? Then the shawl—the elegant Cachemire, with its ends and 
borders so elaborately woven; so light, so ample! Was it in the 
nature of woman to be insensible to such a double charge of artillery ; 
such a chain-shot upon her principles? I felt just as I did once before 
in the case of poor dear Mrs. Harcourt, which I have detailed in the 
first series of these papers. I felt the spells of fascination winding and 
weaving around me. I foreknew that something would be required of 
me that should not be done, and yet I weakly waited the developement of 
the scheme, whatever it might be, with a strange mixture of curiosity, 
alarm, and interest. I might have saved myself by running away from 
temptation; but, like a daughter of Eve, I believed myself strong 
enough to overcome it, when it came fairly and openly before me. 


“You have some very beautiful lace on your cap, and round your 
apron, Mrs. Griffiths,” said the Marchioness to me, on the evening of 
the same day, when I was seated in her boudoir, enquiring a little as to _ 
her symptoms—a sort of professional visit I was in the habit of paying, 
and which was daily expected of me. ‘‘ You are extremely choice I see 
in your style of dress ;”” added she. ‘‘ Every thing of the best kind! 
I have remarked this before, when you attended on the Countess M 
indeed, you are quite famed for it; is she not, Jane?” 

The lady referred to answered most warmly in the affirmative. I felt 
the spell working, and it made me look very thoughtful, perhaps a little 
distant. ‘‘ Now,” said I to myself, “it is all coming out; but they shall 
not warp me to their will, that I am resolved on, should it be as I 
suspect.” 

‘« Jane, dearest !’’ said the Marchioness, from her pale blue damask 
ottoman, with its pillow of aromatic buds and blossoms, collected in the 
east, and especially the Kakathan petals, from the hills of Chinese-Teiran, 
and the scarlet flowers of the Dwe-war, culled with so much care from 
the banks of the Bhur-on-pootah. ‘‘ Jane, dearest, you are nearer to 
that cabinet than I am, give me that card of Brussels lace, the v 
finest manufactured there I believe; for the Marquis bespoke it for-us, 
Jane, you know, from Madame Antoine herself. There is enough here, 
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Mrs. Griffiths, to trim a cap, pelerine, and apron for you: so you must 
oblige me by wearing it at my son's christening, that is, should not a 
little unwelcome gir/ arrive to disappoint all our hopes.” 

“It would break our dear Marquis’s heart, I believe ;’’ interposed 
Lady Jane, handing her friend the card of superb lace: ‘‘ he has been 
so long hoping for an heir, to cut off that odious nephew of his, Mr. 
Desborough, and thinks so much of his present expectations, that | 
am sure I dare not tell him, should you have a daughter.”’ 

‘“‘ Yes,”’ sighed the Marchioness, ‘‘ it would break all our hearts; for 
I never shall present him with a child again! Do you like the pattern 
of that lace, Mrs. Griffiths?” I see you do: it shall be sent to your 
apartment ;” and she rang for her upper maid, a demure, consequential 
sort of person, ‘‘ to carry it to the work-box of Mrs. Griffiths, and place 
it on the lid.” I could only bow my thanks, for my heart was full of 
many thoughts. I had ascertained whilst Lady Jane Urquhart took out 
the card of lace from the Indian inlaid cabinet, that part at least of my 
suspicions were true ! 

** Why do you not lie down on the other ottoman, my love?” demanded 
the lady of the mansion of her friend: “‘ indeed, dear Jane, you do not 
take sufficient care of yourself; you pamper me up, make quite a puppet 
of me, but you never seem to think that your life is of as much conse- 
quence as mine ;”—and she looked at me. 

** You are too considerate for me, dearest Georgiana,” replied Lady 
Jane, with a face suffused with blushes, and a sidelong glance at me. 
‘* Mrs. Griffiths, such is the extreme attachment I feel for this my earliest, 
and, indeed, my only friend, that I shall not be easy a moment away 
from her when she is confined.”’ e 

I remained silent—indeed, there was nothing that required an ob- 
servation from myself; but I felt a palpitation at my heart as she spoke, 
and a sort of dread of what was to come next. I even rose up to 
depart, but was overruled by both ladies in a breath: ‘‘ They were low- 
spirited ; they would thank me to remain an hour or two with them.” 
The Marchioness especially complained of being rataer unwell, at which 
her friend turned as pale as death, and suddenly burst into a flood of tears. 

“« You see her affection for me,” said the lovely Marchioness, throwing 
back the ringlets of her hair, and half rising from the couch. ‘She 
will fret herself to death if she is divided from me by punctilio, when | 
take to my chamber; indeed, I shall be very unhappy myself. Can 
there be an objection, Mrs. Griffiths, for a small Turkish bed to be put 
up for my dear friend in my sleeping apartment, and then I shall know 
she is close beside me by night and by day ?” 

* It is always customary, my Lady,’’ cried I, drily enough, ‘‘ to pre- 
serve the greatest quiet in the apartment of ladies situated as your 
Ladyship is; any excitement is thought injurious, and therefore—”’ 

‘‘—-And therefore it is that I would wish to have Lady Jane Urquhart 
sleep in my chamber ;” said the Marchioness, with a slight pettishness 
of manner. ‘‘If she is with me, I am ever calm, contented, happy ; 
away from her, I am uneasy, peevish, and irritable. As for quiet, Lady 
Jane is always so: she need not even speak to me if you, my good 
madam, forbid it: but, as for the Turkish bed, I shall order it to be put 
up immediately ; I am sure the room is large enough, and the sooner it 
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is done the better,”"—and the orders were given through her own 
woman. 

I now rose up to go, in good earnest; and I doubt not my countenance 
expressed some shade of displeasure; for [ am somewhat of a dignified 
sort of a person, and here was my judgment—-my professional judgment 
—set at nought, without scruple or apology. 

Lady Jane Urquhart perceived that her friend, the Marchioness, had 
gone too far; and she came forward to conciliate. She appeared so 
agitated too, that from my very soul I pitied her. I sat myself down 
again, and listened to what she had to say. 

*« My dear Mrs. Griffiths,’ urged that beautiful lady ; ‘“‘ you are not a 
common personage. You have acuteness, discretion, humanity—” 

As she pronounced this last word ‘“ humanity,” her voice became 
tremulous, her lips quivered, and she turned exceedingly faint. 

In an instant the Marchioness started from her couch, and flew to 
support her friend; I also tendered my services. Very soon Lady Jane 
recovered her self-possession : she turned her eyes on mine; they were 
suffused with tears, and had a look so appealing, so full of agony, that 
I could not resist their speechless pleading. ‘‘ Madam,” said I, ‘‘ be 
comforted ; if there is any thing I can do to save exposure, 1 shall be 
happy. As yet I know not what are your plans; but if I can lend 
myself to them with Aonour, assure yourself, I will do so.” 

‘‘ Generous and kind woman!” sobbed out Lady Jane Urquhart, upon 
my bosom. 

“‘Most amply shall you be rewarded for this behaviour,” cried the 
Marchioness, taking from her finger a precious ring, and placing it 
on mine. ‘‘ Save but the reputation of my beloved friend, and—” 

‘‘ Most richly,” said I, ‘‘ shall I be rewarded in my own feelings. 
Permit, me, madam, respectfully to return this ring; I cannot accept it 
for the simple exercise of that holy charity which is due from every 
woman on earth to any other, when situated as I grieve to see is the 
poor young lady now before us.” 

‘Then you before suspected it?” breathlessly exclaimed the Lady 
Jane. ‘‘I thought this Eastern costume, Georgiana, would have 
effectually concealed it! the folding of this Cachemire so worn! O, 
should any one—the domestics—should Lucy Calvert have guessed 
it! What think you, Mrs. Griffiths? Let me implore you to tell me 
your opinion.”’ 

“‘ Speak out fearlessly ;’’ said the Marchioness, taking my hand, and 
replacing the same ring upon my finger. ‘‘ You know not of how much 
consequence it is that a// this should remain a profound secret amongst 
ourselves. The Marquis would run mad if he thought it ever would 
transpire.”’ | 

“‘ Does the marquis, then, know of the precise situation of his rela- 
tive?’ I demanded with an air of extreme surprise. ‘‘I have heard 
that the Lady Jane Urquhart is his cousin, and I should fear—”’ 

I distinctly caught another look of peculiar meaning pass between the 
two ladies on my saying this, and it stopped me in the middle of my 
speech—the glance to me was inexplicable—lI tried to solve it, but 
could not, and a reserve of manner, a painful consciousness of evil, 
again crept upon me, which neither the blandishments of the Mar- 
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chioness, nor the pensiveness of her friend, could remove. [ felt as if 
some snare were spreading for me beneath my feet, and I repented me 
of the glow of womanish enthusiasm | had just experienced. 


*« It is the silver horn of his courier!” exclaimed Lady Jane Urquhart, 
springing up from her seat, and clasping her hands in ecstasy. ‘‘ Dearest 
Georgiana! he is returned! returned! in another moment we shall be- 
hold him!” 

** Scarcely had the words passed the lips of Lady Jane, when the door 
of the apartment suddenly opened, and, before I could make my escape 
by the other, a tall and exceedingly handsome man, with a rich travel- 
ling pelisse, lined and trimmed with most expensive sables, darted into 
the room, and caught the Marchioness in his arms, who I thought re- 
ceived him very coldly, nay, even half repulsed him, whilst some kind of 
anguish or other passed across her faultless countenance. The husband 
turned away, I saw, with some resentment and mortification in his 
manner, and met the melting eyes of Lady Jane Urquhart, and received 
her not reluctant form into his affectionate embrace. 

*« Dearest cousin!” I heard him say, as I left the apartment, ‘‘ why 
is not my own Georgiana as tender and as loving as thou art!” 

** All this is very strange,” I said to myself, as I sat myself down in 
my own apartment. ‘‘ What a superb looking man is the Marquis! 
Quite a prince in appearance! What very handsome features! What a 
very fine person! What a noble profile!—black mustachios! curling 
hair! a very model for a painter! and yet it is evident his lady loves 
him not! What a reception did she give him after an absence of six 
months! How very cool! almost insulting! How much fonder she is 
of her friend, than of her husband !—such a husband, too !”’ 

Thus did I cogitate for at least a couple of hours after the arrival of 
the master of the house, and then I turned my thoughts towards the 
elegant Cachemire, the card of costly Brussels-lace, and the rich emerald 
ring that had been presented to me that day—‘‘ And for what?’ | 
asked of my bosom’s counsellor. It answered, ‘‘ Only for assisting to 
hide the shame of a young and noble lady, who is on the point of be- 
coming a mother, without being a wife! Well! I see no great harm 
in that; and no doubt the offspring of this unsanctioned liaison will be 
cared for—ZI¢ shall,” I said aloud, as the two men-servants brought me 
in some sandwiches cut from the breast of a guinea-fowl, and a glass 
of white-wine negus, for my supper. They started at hearing my apos- 
trophe, and beholding my air of determination ; but I changed the ex- 
pression of my face very quickly into blandness, eat a couple of the 
sandwiches, sipped my negus, asked for a little more sugar, sipped 
again; then, taking up my gold candlestick, and lighting the aromatic 
wax from one of the argand lamps, with the shawl hanging across my 
arm, the card of Brussels-lace in my other hand, and my emerald-ring 
on my finger, I marched up-stairs to my elegant dressing-room, de- 
posited my treasures in one of my drawers, and then sat down to rumi- 
nate again at my dressing-room fire, when Mrs. Cottrell, the Mar- 
chioness’s favourite woman, requested admittance. 

“‘ Pray come in,” I said, expecting she came to summon me to her 
lady’s chamber. 
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‘« All is tranquil as yet, Mrs. Griffiths,” whispered the lady's maid ; 
‘‘but I think we shall be disturbed before the morning, for Lady Jane 
Urquhart has been very ill; so I thought I would come in and have a 
little chat with you.” 

“‘T am obliged to you, Mrs. Cottrell,” I replied rather distantly, ‘‘ but 
I was just preparing to retire for the night ; I must secure all the repose 
I can you know, whilst it is in my power.” 

“I beg your pardon,” continued the precise femme de chambre, “ but 
the Marchioness herself wished me to speak to you, to communicate—’”’ 

“I know quite enough, Mrs. Cottrell,” said I, rather impatiently ; 

‘my duty here is to take care of your lady and her infant, when it is 
newly born. I will perform this duty with my utmost skill and tender- 
ness ; but I want to have no confidences reposed in me, I have suffered 
too much for them already.”’ 
. “Am I to return that answer to the Marchioness?’’ enquired Mrs. 
Cottrell simpering : ‘‘ it is of no use,” she added, “ attempting to play 
the heroics here ; we are all in for it, and we must get out of it the best 
‘way we can.” 

‘I do not understand what you mean by being ‘ in for it,” said I, 
trying to look grave, yet obliged to smile at the oddness of her phrase. 
“The Marchioness is ‘ in for it,’ as you observe, certainly, and so is—” 

‘* Poor Lady Jane Urquhart,” interrupted the demure Abigail. ‘‘ What 
will be the end of it, is more than I can say: but, poor thing! she is 
much to be pitied.” 

‘“‘ No doubt of it,”’ I observed, becoming more interested every mo- 
ment: ‘‘ who is the villain who has deserted so beautiful a creature? I 
wonder the Marquis does not call him out, and insist upon his rendering 
her justice! the bosom friend, too, of the marchioness! and his own 
near relative! I trust she has not been the dupe of some married man ; 
for, in that case, little good can come of it.”’ 

“Good!” repeated Mrs. Cottrell: ‘‘ well, no matter, you will find it 
all out in time. I shall say no more, so good night, Mrs. Griffiths,” and 
away marched the sober-minded lady's maid. 

The night passed without any interruption. In the morning the Mar- 
quis posted away to meet the king in council, and give an account of 
the very delicate state-affair with which he had been entrusted at a 
foreign court —although the policy of the then ministry had been cir- 
cumvented by the clear-sightedness of the great diplomatist who stood 
at the head of the foreign cabinet. Yet, with such tact and address had 
the Marquis managed the proposal made, and received the refusal of the 
offer, that, instead of any bad feeling having been created between the 
two nations, the British Ambassador had returned with costly presents 
for his sovereign from the foreign monarch, letters professing the 
warmest attachment. _ 

So much was His Majesty, our «fng, pleased with the whole conduct 
of the Marquis in this negociation, that he insisted on his keeping a most 
elaborate and expensive piece of mechanism, the only thing of the kind 
in Europe, which was one of the chief presents of the foreign king to 
himself. It may be amusing, perhaps, to describe this elegant and 
astonishing piece of foreign workmanship, which I saw unpacked at 
L—-d House on its arrival, wound up by the Marquis himself with a 
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small gold key, and beheld, with astonishment, its exquisite mechanic 
powers, never surpassed, I have heard, by any that the ingenuity of man 
has formed. <A Mr. was the mechanist, a German, who died 
before he had completed a duplicate one for the Emperor of I 
have every reason to believe that this costly toy is still preserved, with 
due care, in L d House ; and that Royalty, both of British and foreign 
origin, have often witnessed the little drama it would act. 

Let the reader imagine a richly-cut glass bason, or shallow vase, 
twelve feet in circumference, and about six inches deep, standing on a 
gold tripod. 

In the centre of this splendid glass there was an elevation, that 
looked, when the vase was filled with rose-water (which was the first 
operation performed), like a little enchanted island, composed of precious 
stones, in the middle of which was a swan’s-nest full of eggs, at least 
sixteen, and these were represented by pearls of great size, and of an 
oblong form ; the nest itself was composed of filigree silver, beautifully 
wrought. 

When the glass reservoir was properly filled, the Marquis took from 
an ivory case, ornamented with gold, the Magic swan, the piece of 
mechanism alluded to, which measured not more than six inches, from 
head to tail; the eyes were ruby; the bill and feet of pearl; the seem- 
ing feathers of silver filigree, and they looked so light, that you could 
fancy they moved by the breath. : 

When the magic swan had been wound up, the Marquis placed her on 
her nest of pearls, and she began to move like ‘‘a thing of life.” At 
first the swan seemed to amuse herself with picking her feathers, and 
brooding over her nest ; but quickly she arose, turned over some of her 
eggs with her bill, and then slowly descended into the water, where she 
majestically swam about, and then approached the margin of the reser- 
voir, where four little silver baskets were hung at its cardinal points, 
filled with corns of barley made from gold. The magic swan came up 
severally to each of these baskets, and actually swallowed up the golden 
grains of corn, leaving but a few behind her; and then, after apparently 
well washing them down with the rose-water from the little lake, she 
returned, as it would seem, con amore, to her nest, and perfectly con- 
tented, continued to brood over her future offspring. Thus ended the 
first act of the marvellous doings of the magic swan. 

All were loud in their plaudits of this piece of superb mechanism ; 
and the Marchioness and her friend were in perfect raptures, when they 
found the performance was not terminated. The swan at length seemed 
uneasy, got up from her nest, and ruffled her feathers and wings, 
uttered a cry of seeming agony, and then poured forth a strain of most 
delightful melody, sad in the extreme, whilst her frame appeared to be 
convulsed with the pangs of death. After about five minutes of this 

thetic music, taken from Mozart’s Requiem (of which such an aston- 
ishing tale is told*), the swan appeared actually to expire ; it fell down, 
closed its eyes, and all was silent ; then there was a slight movement in 





* It is reported that some supernatural being ordered this Requiem, which Mo- 
zart only finished a few hours before his death. It was sung for the first time 
over his own remains. 
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the wings, then in the head ;—it stood upon its feet again, rushed into 
the water, drank repeatedly, then proceeded back again to its nest, 
settled itself upon its eggs, nodded its head three times, and all was over! 
Should there be any scepticism respecting this magic swan, let the 
reader only search out for the account of the Emperor of Russia’s 
mechanical duck, now in his palace at St. Petersburg, and he will not 
so much wonder that it has been in some degree exceeded by this 
swan. If he still shake his profound head in doubt, why there is no 
help for it: I must leave him in that state, or bid him say with Sidro- 
phel, in Hudibras, 
“« It must be supernatural ! 

Unless it be the cannon-ball, 

That, shot i’ the air point-blank upright, 

Was borne to that prodigious height, 


That learn’d philosophers maintain, 
It ne’er came backwards down again ; 


But in the airy region yet, 

Hangs like the body of Mahomet!” 
All I mean to assert is, I saw this magic swan do all these wondrous 
things ; and I also caught a whisper of the Marquis, as he stood between 
his lady and her friend, the Lady Jane Urquhart, who were both in 
raptures at the elegant toy,—distinctly did I hear him say, ‘ This 
magic swan shall be the property of her who presents me with a son.” 
The ladies exchanged glances, and smiled in perfect amity on each 
other, but there was a mystery couched beneath that smile, which in 
the course of a few days was to me, at least, clearly solved. 

I had no further opportunity of seeing the Marquis in company with 
his lady and her friend for the next day or two. No visitors were ad- 
mitted, but the porter must have had enough to do to answer all the 
calls, and take in all the cards from the distinguished personages who 
made enquiries, and expressed their deep interest in the delicate state 
of the fair Marchioness. 

There was a tacit understanding between Lady Jane Urquhart and 
myself, after she had established herself in the Marchioness’s sleeping 
apartment, and made use of the Turkish couch for her own repose. 
She was with her friend the Marchioness, Mrs. Cottrell, and myself, 
when, at about two in the morning, the surgeon pronounced, that the 
Marquis was at length blessed with an heir /—that the Marchioness 
had presented him with a son! Lady Jane Urquhart I thought looked 
disappointed : agitated she certainly was, beyond every thing I had ever 
witnessed ; her lips became livid with emotion, and every feature con- 
vulsed. I thought she would have died, and so did the surgeon. So 
very ill was the poor young lady, that the Marchioness, who was doing 
extremely well, was but little thought of ; all was confusion in the apart- 
ment for a couple of days ; when, with a faint voice, Lady Jane thus spoke 
to her sympathising friend: ‘‘ Dearest Georgiana! let me speak to him 
before I die” — ! 

‘“« Run instantly, Cottrell, and desire the Marquis to come fo me,” 
said Lady L——d, clasping her hands together. ‘ Beloved Jane! 
my own dear, dear friend! say not you are dying! Think of our com- 
pact ; think of Ais bitter disappointment, and fry to live. 
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The Marquis at this moment was entering the room, but the surgeon 
whispered something in his ear at the door, and he retreated; in a few 
minutes after, he pronounced that Lady Jane Urquhart was the mother 
of a girl; but he ordered Mrs. Cottrell immediately to apprise the 
Marquis, that his lady had brought him ¢wins; that a daughter was 
also born to his high house ; he then hastened to the Marchioness, and 
whispered to her, so that Lady Jane and myself could hear, “ I¢ is a 
boy, madam ; be comforted, all goes as you could wish.” 

A violent fit of hysterics, which had nearly carried her off, followed 
immediately on Lady Jane hearing this observation; after this she 
became more calm and composed, but asked one question still of her 
friend, the answer to which seemed most gratifying to her. 

« Is our compact still held sacred ?"’ was the interrogatory. ‘‘ Yes; 
even after death,’ was the answer. I was in possession now of the 
whole enigma. 

In neither instance had the surgeon uttered truth : the infant to whom 
Lady Jane Urquhart had just given birth was the doy ; the one that had 
preceded it about eight-and-forty hours, the child of the Marchioness, 
was a female ! 


«“ Sir,” said I to the medical attendant in an anti-chamber, a few 
hours after the birth of the Marchioness’s little feeble girl, ‘‘ I am at a 
loss to know what could have induced you to lend yourself to a fraud 
of this description? Suppose not that I will be a party to it.” 

** Poor little thing!” said the medical gentleman, leaning over the 
infant, ‘‘ it has not many days to live! I am perfectly astonished that 
the Marchioness, in her state of health, should have given birth toa 
living child.” 

“Why, Sir, did you pronounce this a male infant?’ said I, in no 
very gentle voice. 

“For the same reason, my good Mrs. Griffiths,”” answered he, 
smiling with most excellent temper at my abrupt query—* for the same 
reason which has induced you not to contradict my assertion—that is, 
as yet, whatever may be your future intentions.” 

“* I certainly intend to acquaint the Marquis that you have imposed 
upon him,” said I; ‘“‘and should have done it instantly, but for the 
alarming state of this unfortunate Lady Jane.” 

“« Her life hangs upon a fibre, slight as a spider’s thread,” said the 
surgeon, significantly ; “‘ you had better not meddle in the concern ; it 
is complicated enough already, in all conscience.” 

*« It is clear enough to you,’’ I muttered, as he was leaving the room ; 
“* you will receive a handsome bribe for this day’s work, and that is all 
you care about.”” But I wronged him; not interest alone had swayed 
him ; he knew more than I did; and he had suffered pity to hoodwink 
his principles. Have I not followed his example? 

The little daughter of the Marchioness evidently took not to life 
kindly ; the air of earth pleased her not: it was with difficulty that she 
was persuaded to breathe it for three or four of our human days; she 
panted for a wider range—for eternity; and departed to it, like a bird 
to its nest. When this circumstance was told the Marchioness, her 
only answer was, ‘ Thank heaven! if is not the boy !” 
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This speech determined me how to act; for I saw well enough that 
it was the intention of both the ladies, assisted by the surgeon, to palm 
off the infant of Lady Jane to the Marquis and the world as his own; 
so I watched my opportunity, when I knew he was in the library, where 
he often took his wine, of going thither, under the pretext of returning 
the old manuscript book I had taken from one of its topmost shelves, 
to its former place. 

“* Pray come in, Mrs. Griffiths,” said the Marquis, with much ur- 
banity of manner, and a certain undefined tone, which all people have 
when they wish to conciliate either favour, respect, or affection,— 
which I have learned to call the crocodile tone ; ‘‘ pray come in, I was 
going to send my man to request your attendance here for a few 
minutes, that is, when you were at leisure, for you have had more 
employment here than I think you anticipated ?”’ 

I have always found it the wisest plan, when I know that there is 
some secret machinery at work, as at the present time—some purpose 
to be gained, to guard well the outposts; not to give any advantage to 
the enemy by word or gesture of encouragement or approval; so I 
merely bowed to the last insinuation, coldly and reservedly enough, and 
then observed, ‘‘ That I wished also to speak to his lordship.” 

‘“‘ Then pray sit down,” said the Marquis, handing me a chair, “* and 
let me request the favour of you, to drink the Marchioness’s health, 
and—and the little one that remains, in this glass of Burgundy,” — 
he poured me out one from a bottle that was nearly emptied; I per- 
ceived also that he had evidently taken more wine than had done him 
good. I declined the Burgundy, but took the proffered chair; and 
then we sat opposite to each other, the great diplomatist and ‘ The 
Monthly Nurse,” each determined to play their several parts with tact and 
address. But I had one advantage over the politician and tactician that 
he seemed not aware of; I had not taken a couple of bottles to my own 
share of generous Burgundy, and my head was the cooler for the omission. 

“« How very extraordinary !’’ said his most noble lordship, taking 
from my hand the vellum MS. [ still held, ‘‘ that you should hold there 
the very book I have been searching for the whole morning, with the 
assistance of Jenkinson to boot. I declare this is one of the oddest 
circumstances I could have imagined |” 

‘“* Well done, diplomatist!'’ 1 thought, ‘ beginning your operations 
a great way off; but I shall watch every movement.” Then, with dignity 
of manner enough to petrify any one, I apologised for having the book 
in my possession when his lordship needed it, and was going on to say, 
that I had received full permission to range about at my will amongst 
the books by his lady, when he stopped me by observing, ‘‘ The whole 
thing has quite an air of magic about it, Mrs. Griffiths; I only wanted 
the book that I might shew it you.” 

‘‘ This is bad generalship,”’ thought I; ‘‘ if you did not play your cards 
better than this at the Court of , | wonder you got off with so much 
éelat and your magic swan to boot; I suppose this clumsy manceuvre, 
that an.infant might circumvent, but which I disdain to take any notice 
of, is owing to the Burgundy.’’ I merely hinted that I could not 
long be spéred to have the honour of his lordship’s most salubrious 
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* You think that I am not serious,” said my most noble host ;” I will 
soon convince you that I am ; look here—this book was written above 
two centuries ago by a Romish priest, the confessor in the family of one 
of my ancestors—he was a man of strange habits, a studier of the 
planets, and their influences ; he has left several works behind him of 
great research and originality ; but this volume I hold in my hand, my 
father always imagined of prophetic character, and now I am assured 
that it is so.” 

*«T will not sit here to be fooled in this manner,’”’ I exclaimed men- 
tally ; and I have no doubt my features expressed my thoughts, for the 
Marquis smiled, as much as to say, ‘‘ What an impracticable woman | 
have to deal with.” ‘‘ Have you read allthis MS.?” he enquired, swal- 
lowing the last glass of Burgundy that remained in the bottle. ‘‘ No, I 
see you have not, or all the mysteries you have witnessed in this house 
would have been explained.” 

“A clear understanding, my lord,” said I, as dry as a salamander, 
“can comprehend them all without the aid of the writings of a deceased 
monk to interpret them. I wished to inform your lordship—” 

“* What I already know better, perhaps, than yourself, but which I 
give you full credit for seeking to explain to me. Your intention has 
been most upright, and mine is so also, at least now. Leave me to settle 
it with Him who knows all the intricacies of my present situation ; my 
complicated position, as regards my principles—-still,” and he smiled 
good humouredly, ‘‘ I must draw upon your patience largely enough to 
make you ponder upon these strange couplets in the old monk’s book ;” 
and he turned and read me the following lines, spelt in old English, 
which was under-scored with pale red ink, and had an index finger 
drawn opposite to it, of the same colour, in the margin :— 

“ The stars have foretold! It shall sure come to pass! 
Two wymen shall bring forth a lad and a lass! 
They shall owe to one father, two mothers, their birth. 
But the Childe of the marriage shall quit this earth ! 
And the sonne of the mystress shall take its place, 
And be Lorde of the lands of an ancyent Race! ” 


“‘ There !” exclaimed the Marquis, returning me the book, “‘ you see the 
thing is decreed !” 

‘* Are you, then, my lord, the avowed father of Lady Jane’s child ?”’ 
I demanded with unfeigned astonishment. 

A crimson blush of shame, and a look of extreme embarrassment, 
pervaded the countenance of my noble host as I thus spoke. “Is it 
possible,” he at length said in a stammering tone, ‘‘ that you were not 
aware of this circumstance! I thought the Marchioness, or my poor 
cousin, had acquainted you with our strange story. It is due to the— 
the reputation (he did not like that word)—to the feelings of us all, that 
you should hear some palliation of what, at the first blush of the thing, 
must appear so, so very extraordinary, so very immoral.” 

“I have no right, my lord, to expect any explanation,’ I observed, 
most frigidly, I have no doubt, ‘of a transaction which, I own, has 
much surprised me; more especially from the extreme friendship of the 
two ladies to each other. It seems so out of nature; so very singular, 
that I am altogether puzzled: but indeed, my lord, I shall be wanted ;’’ 
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and I rose again, but the marquis, with great agitation of manner, 
would not permit my departure. 

“You must not go until you have heard some extenuation of my 
conduct, and have learned to pity poor Jane Urquhart.” 

“I do pity her already,” said I involuntarily, whilst a tear started to 
my eyes; ‘‘so young! so very lovely! so full of tenderness and feeling ! 
thus to be blighted, and by him—forgive me, my lord—who ought to 
have protected her—her near relation ! ”’ 

I spoke with the severity of a Roman matron, and was astonished at 
my own boldness, still more at the effect I produced upon the Marquis ; 
he turned of an ashy whiteness, seemed almost choked ; and at length, 
after a strong internal struggle, he relieved himself by what nature 
intended should do so, a violent flood of tears. 

When women weep, so softly descends the kindly moisture, that it 
resembles a summer shower, and is often as quickly followed by a bright 
sun-shine ; but it is otherwise with men; it is like a fierce tornado, a 
simoom, and alarms you by its violence.” 

“Calm yourself, my lord;” I cried, much moved, forgetting the 
crime in witnessing its punishment. ‘‘Calm yourself, my lord,” I re- 
peated in a still tenderer voice ; ‘‘ and may God pardon you all!” 

As I spoke, I removed the cambric neckerchief from the swelling 
throat of the marquis, who, pouring out for himself a full bumper of 
brandy from a glass decanter that stood near, drained it to the bot- 
tom. ‘‘I am better now,” he said, grasping my hand; ‘ but I am not 
quite so great a villain as you think me—hear me patiently, in justice 
hear me.” 

I had no help for it, so resumed my seat; but inwardly determining, 
after looking at my watch, that he should not, on any pretext, keep 
me longer than five minutes, although I knew the Marchioness’s favorite 
woman, Mrs. Cottrell, was in her lady’s apartment, and would fully sup- 
ply my place in my absence. 

‘Lady Jane Urquhart is, you know, my near relative,” said the Mar- 
quis L——-d; ‘‘ we were betrothed together from our very childhood, 
and she loved me as few women are capable of loving; I thought I 
loved her too; and I did so, but not as she loved me. We were just on 
the point of marriage ; the bridal vestments were prepared, the bride’s 
maids selected. One of them, the bosom-friend of Lady Jane Urquhart, 
I had never, by some chance, seen before ; would that I had never be- 
held her, then all this misery, all this disgrace, would have been saved. 
But I saw her, and in a moment, as if the Promethean spark had then 
first shot into my being, I knew what poets meant by love ! 


‘ All-engrossing! all-pervading! 
Honor, all things, over-shading ! 
Strong as giant, wild as madness ; 
Oftimes anguish, sometimes gladness : 
Now an angel—now a devil ! 
Who shall call Love good or evil?’ ” 


I touched my repeater (yes, gentle reader, and a very superb one it 
is), and recalled the Marquis from his quotation, for so I suppose it was, 
to go on with his story. 
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** My poor cousin Jane saw instantly in what a desperate state I was ; 
indeed Love had seized me with a giant's clutch. I was bound, enchained 
like a slave, and had not a word, a look, that was not his. I did struggle 
a little, it is true, in the toils; but I only worked myself into a fever, and 
did not free myself a joint. My noble cousin herself put an end to my 
wrestlings and my fever together, by telling me, as she attended, like an 
angel as she is, by my bed-side, ‘ That she saw how matters stood ; that 
she could endure to lose me, rather than see me wretched, and that she 
was resolved to change places with her dear Georgiana, and be her 
bridesmaid, instead of claiming such service from her.’ 

*O how selfish a passion is love when it springs not from the divine 
seed! I was well, I was in an ecstasy ina moment. Lady Jane was a 
heroine, a martyr ; she herself handed to me the ring at the altar, which 
made her friend, my adored Georgiana, my wife. But was I happy? 
O Mrs. Griffiths ! as well might one expect figs from brambles, as hap- 
piness from so poisoned a source. The Marchioness never loved me; | 
felt her coldness, almost her abhorrence of me, in every burning pulse of 
my impassioned being: I flew to wine to console me; that disgusted 
her the more. I heard the gentle sigh of Jane Urquhart, at witnessing 
my disappointment ; I compared her exalted passion to my own selfish 
one, to the apathy of my idolised bride, who, strange to say, fully ap- 
preciated the sacrifice her friend had made, and loved her with an inten- 
sity, a constancy, I would have given worlds to share, The Marchioness 
and J had no children; and the insult she received in the presence- 
chamber from one whom I will never acknowledge as a relation, made 
me furious ; added to this—are you not aware of it, Mrs. Griffiths? my 
beloved wife has a malady that makes her still more anxious to avoid me 
than before ; you must know that she has a cancer, which, if she will 
not submit to a surgical operation, must be fatal to her.” 

** Under all these circumstances, with an exclusive and powerful 
attachment to myself, believing herself to be, as far as she is concerned, 
in heart and soul my wife, for she has sworn never to wed another; 
with the full sanction, nay, the urgent wishes of the Marchioness, can 
you wonder that circumstances have taken place such as you now know? 
We are all to be pitied; none more than myself. The Marchioness is 
perhaps the happiest of the three; any thing that draws attention to other 
than herself from me is a source of comfort to her; yet is my love for 
her undiminished, and my generous, my devoted cousin, dear as she is 
to me, as the mother of my boy, my future heir (for such he undoubt- 
edly wil] be) and the most enthusiastic of lovers and of friends, still 
holds but the second place in my heart. O that she, my wife, felt 
for me but one tithe of the boundless affection that Jane Urquhart 
cherishes for her ungrateful cousin !”” 

“You must perceive,’ continued his lordship, after a pause, ‘‘ the 
necessity there is for preserving an inviolable secrecy in all these mat- 
ters; the reputation of a noble-minded and almost broken-hearted young 
lady of rank, hangs upon it: but I will exact no promise; I have no 
right to do so; nor will I insult your principles by offering you a bribe. 
If humanity, pity, woman’s sympathy, are not powerful enough to 
chain your tongue, I am well persuaded money will not effect it. And 
now I will no longer detain you: keep that little vellum book; when 
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you purpose to speak aloud of all these mysteries ’’ (and he smiled 
painfully), ‘‘ send it me back in a cover; I shall fully understand you.” 

I was sorry to see the Marquis L———d supply himself with another 
glass of undiluted alcohol, as I left the library musing on all the strange 
combinations that human life presentsto us. There are so many com- 
plicated wheels in the great machine—so many that are new, coming 
into play every hour, and the still greater number that refuse to do 
the work allotted for them, that we cannot wonder that there is a new 
pattern to the web the destinies are weaving from the actions and 
deficiences of man, that astonishes those who gaze upon it. Let no one 
say, ‘ This is improbable :’’ or go still further, and exclaim, “ All this 
is fiction |’ be assured, that fancy cannot give that variety of hues— 
that breadth and exactness of outline, fit for angels and men to con- 
template, that Auman /ife itself presents. 

To avoid suspicion, it was immediately and publicly announced, that 
the Marchioness L d had presented her lord with ‘‘a son and 
heir."” No mention was made of the other poor little thing, lying like a 
cropped snow-drop in its cradle, with the signet of death upon it; and 
as it had not yet gone out to the domestics or the public, that the 
lady had borne twins, as it was first proposed, it became the business 
of the surgeon, and Mrs. Cottrell, the confidential woman of the lady— 
confidential, indeed !—for it was her duty to attend on, and dress the 
secret insidious disease that was undermining the life of one of the 
fairest of God’s creatures—it became their business to dispose of the 
fairy blossom of mortality, so little cared for here, in some quiet nook, 
where its frail tenement could become dust again at leisure. It was 
carried out at midnight, cradle and all, which supplied to it, I believe, 
the place of coffin, and it was interred in church-yard. I have 
never heard that its spirit complained of the want of a mahogany box, 
with silver nails on it, to complete its destiny. The immortal spirit 
laughs at the cerements of the grave, and all the mockery of funeral 
pomp. Happy infant! its accounts on earth were soon audited! Its 
balance sheet of life soon cast up! It had passed through the valley of the 
shadow of death, even at the very portal of life! Often do I think of 
this spotless child, as I dressed it in its splendid robe for the last time— 
that robe which was its shroud ! 

It was thought advisable that Lady Jane Urquhart, for the sake of 
appearances, should show herself in the drawing-rooms as soon as we 
dared to venture her there, and that she should receive in the name of 
the Marchioness, her friend, all the flood of grandees that poured in to 
congratulate and make enquiries for the health of that lady, and the 
little heir. O what compliments were heaped upon the head of the 
little unconscious babe! and how fatigued looked the rea/ mother of that 
child, as one set of fluttering females gave way to another. If it had 
gone on long in this way, the ‘“‘ Monthly Nurse,” from the golden fees 
scattered upon her, might have retired as they say, “to live upon her 
fortune ;’’ but even the Marquis, stolid as he was in all things save his 
love for his Georgiana, at length surmised that his poor cousin might a 
second time become a martyr in his cause, so he ordered his great fat 
porter to admit no more company for the next fortnight, on the pretext 
that the noise of carriages disturbed the Marchioness. The last lady, 
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however, who insisted on admittance, on the plea of looking at the 
‘* bonnie bairn,” and drinking caudle—then the fashion—was a lady of 
Scotch extraction, and a great rival in the world of fashion, and at 
Court, to the fair and delicate Marchioness. She was perfectly her 
antithesis, yet had her admirers and partisans in equal number amongst 
both sexes ; all London high life was divided between them, and the 
milliners were gaining fortunes by displaying ‘‘ the L d bonnet,” or 
“the Mac Gregor cap,” for such was the name of the rival candidate 
for public notoriety. 

The Marchioness Mac Gregor would not be repulsed: she forced 
herself into the small Turkish saloon, fluted with rose-coloured silk, 
where Lady Jane Urquhart, quite exhausted, had thrown herself down 
upon the divan or ottoman to repose. 

‘** Wha ’s here?” cried the handsome, but corpulent lady, in broad 
Scotch, ‘‘ not my leddie in the stra I see, but my winsome Jeannie, wie 
a face as whit as a curd in a clout! Bonnie lassie, ha you done the fash 
and a’ the wark for my leddie, your cannie friend? ha you borne the 
bairn yoursel’ to spare her a’ the pain o’t ?” and the Marchioness Mac 
Gregor laughed immoderately at her own fun, little thinking how near 
her random shot had been to the bull’s eye. I thought Lady Jane would 
have fainted, and was obliged to come to her rescue. 

“* Mental anxiety, my lady,” said I, addressing the buxom marchioness, 
“is as exhausting as bodily pain. Lady Jane has never left her friend's 
apartment for a single moment until this morning, since her confine- 
ment.” 

“ Then she is but a Solon goosie for her pains,” exclaimed the high- 
land ladie adjusting her tartan scarf—‘ She ’s watclied a’ the bluid 
awa frae her cannie features; she maun tak a ride wi’ me across the 
parks, and steal a wee bit o’ colour fra the winds—there, bring her cloaks, 
and a’ that. 

“Not this morning, my dear madam,” faintly urged Lady Jane— 
“ Mrs. Griffiths, have the kindness to hand me that bottle of eglantine, 
it will revive me.” 

“© you patronise that winsome scent do you, Jeannie, woman ?”’ 
asked the marchioness, pouring over her own embroidered cambrics 
nearly half a bottle of White's noted essence of that name, so much in 
request by the Queen and all the ladies of the court ; “ Weel, my darling, 
na compulsion ; fade awa, sae it please you into a snaw-drap, but let me 
see the wee bit o’a chield; I aught to knaw somewhat o’ bairn’s-flesh, sin 
I ha’ had a dozen o’ sic ware.” — 

The little “‘ Earl’ was accordingly shewn, and of course admired; a 
very Proteus was he, for in the eyes of the talkative goodhumoured 
lady, he was like a hundred persous in succession—like His Majesty, 
like the heir apparent ; then the lord-chancellor; then honourable T. C. 
member for F ;then a judge; then Mr. Skeffington; then Mr. 
Monk Lewis ; lastly, he had a touch of the Marquis his father, and a smile 
(an Molian smile formed by the winds, | fear) of his dear bonnie mither 
and her friend too. “ How strange! Leddie Jeannie ’s pale as a ghostie.” 

After all these discoveries, the jolly Caledonian departed, taking 
another pour of eglantine, con amore, from the bottle, sans fagon, making 
her ‘kerchief perfectly wet with the precious aromatic. 
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I have given one description of a superb christening in my former 
story, of ‘* Serjeant Chatterton.” What is so dull as “a twice told 
tale ?”—I have therefore nothing further to say, than that the king and 
queen, by proxy, stood for this little fortunate infant ; that I had a hun- 
dred-pound note sent to me by their Majesties, in compliment to mine 
office, which Mrs. Cottrell insisted upon sharing with me, and I ve 
readily conceded to her, considering what constant trouble she had with 
attending to the secret malady of her lady, and how very little in con- 
sequence my services were needed by her ;—but | received from the 
Marquis a pocket book on my departure, with a much handsomer present 
in it, and a note in his own hand-writing laying himself, and the whole 
of the late history, entirely at my mercy. I have survived the Marquis 
the Marchioness, and the Lady Jane Urquhart ; and I feel myself quite 
at liberty to disclose thus far this narrative. Indeed, the present Marquis, 
the very child of whom I have been writing, fully sanctions this my 
story of his birth, and of the mysteries of L—--d House, 


THE PRIORESS’S TALE, FROM CHAUCER. 


THE intention of the translator of this, perhaps, best specimen of the 
simple unadorned pathos of Chaucer, was, to bring the language of the 
father of English poetry two centuries nearer that of his present readers: 
to make the muse of Chaucer speak the tongue of Spenser. In so 
doing, it has been the aim of the present versifier to preserve all the 
quaint force of the original, disencumbering it from the obscurity 
of the ancient text. As the charm of this “ well of English undefiled,” 
consists chiefly in simplicity and vigour, to the preservation of which 
no style later than that of Spenser is adapted, he has retained the 
language of that most luxuriantly imaginative of all our poets, to soften 
the rugged simplicity of his less fanciful predecessor. Whether the 
attempt has been successful or not, the judicious reader must decide. 

It was not till the translator had finished his essay, and subjected it 
to the editor of the New Series of the Monthly Magazine, that 
he knew from that gentleman that he had been forestalled in his 
experiment by no less a poet than Mr. Wordsworth. The present 
renderer had no knowledge of any other version but one in prose, cer- 
tainly, however ably executed, not likely to be successfully revived. 
In fact, he thought he came new to the subject. His allusion is only to 
this particular story: had he been otherwise informed, he should have 
stopped at the commencement; but as it is, however incompetent to a 
rivalry with the eminent master in the art, before alluded to, he is yet 
proud to have been his unwilling companion in admiration and devotion 
to so choice a spirit of the old English muse. J. A. G. 


PROLOGUE TO THE PRIORESS'S TALE. 


“ WELL said, by Corpus Domini!” quoth our host, 
“‘ Now long may’st thou sail cheerly by the coast, 
Thou, gentle master, gentle mariner, 

And to the monk full many a like good year. 

Ha! ha! my sides do ache: Saint Austin save 
Our franks and wives from such a cunning knave. 
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Right wittily he fooled both man and wife— 
No monk shall be my cousin, on my life ! 

“ But now, consider we, of all this rout 
Who next shall pass the merry tale about :” 
And with that word he doff’d his cap, and said 
(All courteously, as she had been a maid), 

«« My lady Prioress, by your good leave, 

An’ it your gentle pleasure do not grieve, 

I would demand a tale of your sweet telling, 

If I might find in you accordance willing. 
Vouchsafe you us the boon, my lady dear.” 

“ Gladly,” quoth she, and said, as ye shall hear :— 


PRIORESS’S TALE. 


1 O Lord, our Lord, how wondrously thy name, 
In this wide world is spread abroad (said she) : 
For not alone thy praise, like incense flame, 
Is offer'd up by men of high degree ; 
But by the lips of prattling infancy 
Thy bounty hath been sung: ev’n at the breast 
Babes have grown wise, and (lisping) thee confest. 


2 Wherefore to honour thee as best I may, 
And that white Lily-flower which thee did bear— 
Which thee did bear, yet is a maid alway, 
A tale of verity I will declare : 
Not that t’ exalt-her name I hope, or dare 
Attempt—herself but next unto her Son, 
Where sinners may for help or refuge run. 


8 O mother-maid, where maid and mother vie, 
(As bush unburnt—burning in Moses’ sight) 
Who ravishédst down from the Deity 
The Holy Ghost, that did upon thee ’light, 
Charmed by humility’s mysterious might, 
The Father’s fulness glad conceiving thence— 
Teach me to tell this tale with reverence. 


4 Lady, thy bounty and magnificence— 
Thy virtue and submission—of these may 
No human tongue declare the sacred sense ; 
For often, Lady, ere to thee men pray, 
Thy free benignity prevents their way ; 
The light of thy pure prayer ere ours be meant, 
For us pre-winning thy dear Son’s consent. 


5 Thus all infirm, O blissful queen! my skill 
In fitting phrase to laud thy worthiness, 
That I the weight thereof sustain but ill : 
For, as a child of twelve months old, or less, 
That scarcely can a babbling sound express, 
Right so fare I; and hence thy guidance seek, 
That so my song aright of thee may speak. 
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6 In a great city of the far-off East, 
There was, ’mongst Christian folk, a Jewerie, 
By native lord upheld, for gain unblest, 
Of filthy lucre and vile usurie, 
Hateful to Christ and to his companie. 
Free was this street, that Christian, Turk, or Jew, 
As by an open gate might journey through. 
7 Down at the further end of which there stood, 
Of Christian men, a little modest school, 
Where crowds of children, come of Christian blood, 
Did, year by year, acquire their simple rule 
Of childish lore, from Candlemas to Yule, 
Content t’ attain the lesson and the song, 
And what small wit doth to small age belong. 


8 Among these children was a widow's son, 
A little clerkling of some seven years old ; 
Than whom more frequent at the school was none ; 
Or Jesu’s mother’s image to behold 
(As he had been her worshipper enroll'd), 
More lowly knelt, or piously did say— 
Ave Marie! as he went his way. 


9 Her little son this widow taught to yearn, 
As to his mother, to Christ’s mother dear— 
(O artless childhood ! ever quick to learn) 
Our blessed lady; and this lesson ne’er 
Did he forget: nor, ay, can I forbear, 
When the remembrance o’er my mind doth pass, 
To think, in this young clerk I see Saint Nicholas. 


10 This little child, while at his wonted seat 
Conning his primer, often heard the song 
Of anthem-boys ; and as they did repeat 
O Alma Redemptoris ! deep and long, 
Listed and nearer drew this scholar young, 
And pondered on each word and tuneful note, 
Until the first verse he had learned by rote. 


11 Now nothing knew he what these words should say — 
Small latin serveth for a child so young ; 
But soon his fellow he did beg and pray 
This song to teach him in his mother tongue, 
And tell him why it was this hymn was sung. 
Thus bare-knee’d oft the singing-boy he pray’d, 
It to construe, and say for whom ‘twas made. 
12 His fellow, then, who was his elder, too, 
Thus answer’d him: ‘ This song, so clerks relate, 
(As to our bounteous, blessed lady due) 
Was made her to salute and impetrate 
For help in death, which cometh soon or late : 
And of this matter I can say no more ; 
Song is my trade, and small my grammar lore.’ 
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13 * And is this holy chaunt in reverence 
Of Jesu’s mother?’ ask’d this innocent ; 
‘ Now, certes, will I spur my diligence, 
To con it all, ere Christmas tide be spent, 
Though slighted lesson bring sure chastisement : 
Even though I beaten be thrice in an hour, 
To win our lady’s grace I'll do my power.’ 


Now privily at home his fellow wrought, 
From day to day, to teach it him by rote : 
Then boldly sang he what he had been taught, 
To each blest word according each sweet note. 
Twice every day it warbled through his throat, 
As he, or to the school, or homeward went— 
On Mary-mother, still fixed his intent. 


This little child, throughout the Jewerie 

Passing, as I have said, did send before 
His young shrill voice, singing full merrilie— 

O Alma Redemptoris ! ever more ! 

Her sweetness, who our blessed Saviour bore, 
Hath touch’d his young heart, that he her doth pray 
With ungrudg’d song where’er he wends his way. 


Upstarteth then the serpent Sathanas, 

Who in a Jew’s heart buildeth his wasps’-nest— 
Our ancient foe, and crieth out—‘ Alas ! 

Ye Hebrew people, is it fit ye rest 

While such a boy go’th singing, east and west, 
Whate’er he list of foul despiteful sense 
Against our laws and their just reverence ?” 


From this time forth the Jews ’gan to conspire 
Out of this world to chase this innocent ; 
To compass which those cruel men did hire 
A homicide to do their base intent, 
Who seized on him as by that place he went : 
This cursed Jew across his throat then past 
His murderous knife, and in a pit him cast. 


I say the Jews him in a foul place threw, 
Which they for vilest purposes did use. 

The old ye have surpast, O Herods new! 
Yet from your act what good to you accrues ? 
Murder will out: full surely you t’ accuse 

This blood outcrieth on your guilty head 

For vengeance, which to God's great praise shall spread. 


Now singing mayst thou go, young martyr, wed 
In death (thus early) to virginity, 

Following the white celestial (Lamb) she said, 
Which ’rapt St. John in Patmos’ isle did see, 
And wrote how these with a new minstrelsy, 

That ‘companied the Lamb, did joying go, 


That woman ne’er they did as woman know. 
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20 Now waited that poor widow all the night 
Her little son—and waited all for nought ; 
For when, as soon as broke the morning light, 
With face bleach’d pale with dread and busy thought, 
At school and elsewhere she full anxious sought— 
Till, finally, she tracéd out that he 
Had last been seen adown the Jewerie. 


With mother’s pity in her sorrowing breast, 
She wanders forth, like one half out of mind, 

With grief and hope distract, in eager quest 
Where she her little son may likeliest find : 
And ever on Christ’s mother meek and kind 

She cried, until her steps are guided well 

To where the accursed Hebrew people dwell. 


2 Now beggeth she, and piteously doth pray 
Of every Jew that dwelleth in that place, 
To tell her if her child went forth that way ; 
Which all deny : but Jesu, of his grace, 
Gave her the thought, within a little space, 
To cry after her son, as by she past 
The filthy pit wherein they had him cast. 


Great God! who choosest to show forth thy praise 
By mouth of innocents, lo! here thy might ! 
This emerald—this gem of heavenly rays— 
Fair Chastity, and eke the ruby bright, 


Of martyrdom — with sever'd throat, upright, 
So loudly Alma Redemptoris ! sang, 
That all the Jewerie with his shrill notes rang. 


Now whate’er Christian folk past by, in went 
To see, and marvel at that wond’rous thing ; 
And hastily they for the Provost sent, 
Who came right quickly with small tarrying, 
And lauded Christ, who is of heaven King, 
With his pure mother, honour of mankind ; 
And after bade he these false Jews to bind. 


With sad lament, out of his hallow’d gore, 
This little child, that never ceased his song, 

They raised, and to a neighbouring abbey bore 
In full procession, following him along. 
Beside the bier his mother swoon’d, and long 

The people vainly to remove her try ; 

Still this new Rachel near his bier will lie. 


With torment and with shameful death, each one 
Of these curst Jews the Provost doomed to die, 

Who of this murder kenn’d, and sparéd none— 
For wickedness so vile might none pass by : 
Evil shall pay who doeth evilly:— 

Wherefore he bade them with wild horses draw, 

And after that he hanged them by the law. 
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27 Upon his bier lies this young innocent, 


Before the altar, while they masses say : 
And while, with all his train, the abbot bent 

To bury him, doth make what speed he may ; 

And when he sprinkled was, did cry alway, 
Aneath the blessed drops of holy water, 
Singing, O Alma Redemptoris Mater ! 


The abbot then, who was a holy man, 

As monks are ever, or should ever be, 
With sweet words to entreat the child began ; 
Saying, ‘O dear child, I do conjure thee, 

By virtue of the Holy Trinity, 
To tell me how and why thou thus dost sing, 
Since that thy throat is cut to my seeming ?’ 


‘My throat is cut, indeed, to the neck-bone, 
And, following nature in her usual kind, 
Certes, I had been dead long time agone, 
But Jesus Christ, as ye in books do find, 
Would have his glory ever kept in mind : 
And for the worship of his mother dear, 
Yet may I sing, O Alma ! loud and clear. 


‘ This well of mercy I did ever love, 

As far as doth to my weak age belong ; 
Which, when my forfeit life did sadly prove, 

She bade me truly sing this most sweet song, 

With dying throat in words full clear and strong— 
(As ye have heard) which, when that I had sung, 
Methought she laid a grain upon my tongue. 


‘ Wherefore I sing, nor may my song refrain, 
To exalt this blissful maiden’s dignity, 
Till from my tongue is taken off the grain ; 
Which, after she had put, she said to me, 
‘My little child, I then will come for thee, 
When they this grain out of thy mouth shall take— 
Be not aghast ! I will not thee forsake.’ ’ 


This holy monk, the abbot, him mean I, 

His tongue outcaught, and took away the grain, 
And he gave up the ghost full tenderly : 

Which marvel when the abbot saw, amain 

His salt tears trickled down, like summer rain : 
And then he fell all flat upon the ground— 
And still he lay, as though he had been bound. 


The convent, too, upon the abbey-floor 

All weeping lay, praising Christ’s mother dear : 
Then, rising up, out of the church they bore 

The little martyr from his bloody bier, 

And in a tomb of marble, smooth and clear, 
Enclosed they his little body sweet : 
There is it now: God grant his soul we meet. 
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34 Young Hugh of Lincoln, who wast slain also 
Of cruel Jews, to Christ all implacable, 
(As is well known, being not long ago,) 
Pray, too, for us, poor sinful souls unstable, 
That of his mercy, God, so merciable, 
On us his greater mercy do dispense, 


To do his mother, Mary, reverence. 
ks dG. 


LEGAL FICTIONS 
BEING A MODEST APOLOGY FOR A REVIEW OF 


“State Trials. 


SPECIMEN OF A NEW EDITION 
By NICHOLAS THIRNING MOILE, Esg., 
Of the Inner Temple, Special Pleader.”’* 

We are desirous of giving especial prominence to this book, not 
only on account of its excellence, which is very great—indeed, 

extraordinary —but because of the unexpected corroboration it, 
gives, especially and expressly in the Preface, to the views we 
ventured last month in our article on Prayers.for the Dead. We 
spake there of fictions, religious, legal and mathematical—being 
philosophical assumptions, which no rational mind can omit at the 
head of an argument, and as the principles which must be taken 
for granted throughout. Such, we added, are all the Definitions, 
Postulates, and Axioms of Mathematics,—things which must be 
conceded at once and for ever by the mathematician ;—of this 
kind, we said, are the so-called fictions of Law—and of such kind 
are those of Religion. No science can be constructed without 
them; and it is by their means that philosophy connects itself so 
beautifully as it does with Poetry. 

Mr. Nicholas Thirning Moile, having determined to versify the 
State Trials of Anne Ayliffe for Heresy, of Sir William Stanley 
for High Treason, and of Mary Queen of Scots (for ?), thinks 
fit, in his Preface, to defend his design and performance on the 
very ground taken up by ourselves. 

The relics of the Twelve Tables taught to the youth of Rome, 
show the coincidence of jurisprudence both with verse and rhyme, 
e.g. 

“ Si in jus vocat,.atque eat; ni it, antestamino: igitur eum capito. 
Si calvitur, pedemve struit, manum endo jacito.”—Tabula I. 


“ Uni plura funera ne facito; neve plures lectos sternito: neve aurum a Dito.”— 
Tabula X. 


But, adds Mr. Moile, 


“ Neither in this, nor in any other respect, can the civil law claim superiority to 
our own. Many of our ancient, and not a few modern, and even some living, 
writers in the profession have sufficiently shown, that their own genius, as well as 
their subject, possessed all other qualities of poetry in so eminent a degree, that the 
absence of verse has not concealed them from the closer observation of a kindred 
mind. What, for festance, can be more reverend or majestical, than Sir Edward 
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Coke’s impersonation of the two grand pronouns, Meum and Tuum ; antagonists, 
never effete, as the Pope and Pagan, giants of Bunyan, but, like the good and evil 
Principles, still mingling with and perplexing all the actions and passions of man? 
What can be more beautiful than his tracing the secret affinities of our law with the 
divine inspiration of the great Latin poet?* The many classical citations and allu- 
sions of that eminent: lawyer, his splendid illustrations, his comparisons, his imagery, 
his ingenuity in derivations and definitions, and that fervour and vigour of concep- 
tion and expression peculiar to the Elizabethan age, suffice to show, that the com. 
pliment of, “‘ How sweet an Ovid was in Murray lost,” has been merited by more 
than one of the profession. For my own part, if I dared say it, I am often struck 
with the palpable resemblance of the poetry of Comyn’s Digest to the works of 
some authors, whom it would be invidious here to mention—but, for admission into 
whose class, I avow me to be here offering my humble pretensions—partly encou- 
raged by, and partly dissenting from, the example set by several of my learned 
friends, who have transferred to Jay literature poetical lucubrations, which, there is 
every reason to regret, were not, like my own, employed in illustrating the doubts, 
and describing the contests of Meum and Tuum.” 


Mr. Moile then proceeds to remark on the “ pure poetry of our 
whole system of pleading,” referring the origin of pleas to the 
actual speeches of counsel, while proceedings were ore tenus; a 
reason which, he also thinks, sufficiently accounts for the business- 
like view taken by our pleadings of the actions for crim. con. and 
‘seduction. The conversion of these injuries into a species of pro- 
perty, the value of which is to be ascertained, and compensated in 
the common measure of all prices, is characteristic, as he justly 
observes, of a commercial nation. But the exquisite and refined 
dissimulation with which the property alleged to have been injured 
is described,—in order to give its appreciation the requisite cer- 
tainty and uniformity,—exhibits the most splendid instance of a 


continuous Figure + in wae and indirection, which, perhaps, 


no Poetry has ever equalled. Were ever fictions more beautiful or 
more amiable than those on which are founded the actions of eject- 
ment and of trover? In the former of which, the injury done and 
suffered is entirely transferred to ideal personages; and in the 
latter, as also is so justly said of the institution of marriage, the 
law has improved and interpreted for the better the commonest 
instinct of human nature. ‘‘ What could,” continues Mr. Moile, 
‘“‘ better exemplify the strong affinity of our laws for poetry, than 
the fond discretion with which all this and the like imagery has 
been preserved, in the unsparing cutting away of other matters less 
deofal and brilliant. Indeed, the very name given in common to 
the whole of these proceedings—Forms (in the civil law, carmina), 
sufficiently indicates the faculty of the mind to whose exercise their 
origin is due, and with whose literary productions their use is to 
be classed.” 








, 


* “ Foresta est nomen collectivum,” and, by grant thereof, the soil, game, and a 
free chase, doth pass. And, seeing we are to treat of matters of game and hunting, 
let us, to the end that we may proceed the more cheerfully, recreate ourselves with 
the excellent description of Dido's doe of the forest, wounded with a deadly arrow 
sticken in her, and not impertinent to our purpose. 

* Qualis conjecta cerva sagitta, &ce. &c.’—4 Inst. c. 73.” 

+ “In figura, totius voluntatis fictio est, apparens magis quam confessa; ut 
iflic” (in tropis) “ verba sint verbis diversa; hic sermoni sensus, loci, et tota caus# 
conformatio: . . ironiam habere videtur.’’—Quinct. lib, ix. s. 2. 
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The following is so good that it must be quoted in extenso :— 


“ The strong analogy of criminal trials to tragedy has been ingeniously remarked 
by my learned friend and competitor, Mr. Jardine ; and the resemblance of many 
Nisi Prius cases to comedy can have hardly escaped the most superficial observer ; 
and something of it is curiously preserved by the Reports for the benefit of pos- 
terity. The action of Replevin, indeed, has already engaged the labours of both 
painters and dramatists. Under the name of ‘The Rent Day,’ it has drawn tears 
from thousands of our national theatres; and the pencil of a Wilkie has proved a 
common-law, or statutable distress, may become of all others the most pathetic. 
But though, in both those works, the declaration and avowry are admirably deli- 
neated, there can be no doubt that the whole of the pleas in bar would be bad on a 
general demurrer. Succeeding artists may avoid this fault; and the design give 
rise to an emulation no less noble than that of Timanthes and Parrhasius to 
delineate the trial of the controversy for the arms of Achilles. 

“If the kindred art of painting (continues Mr. Moile) succeeds so well in judicial 
subjects, can they prove less congenial to poetry? Undoubtedly, the statutes at 
large keep in reserve an inexhaustible and golden vein, the working of which 
prosaically has already attracted the attention of the Common Law Commissioners ; 
a vein which waits only till the peculiar vocation of the present age for legislation 
shall have called for a lawyer, whose intellect may bear the same affinity for verse 
that the father of jurisprudence among the Greeks bore to the father of their poetry. 
The common law offers still more fertile resources. What fictions of heathen 
mythology are more imaginative than contingent remainders, executory devises, 
and springing uses? What is wanting but that delicate taste and fervid genius, 
which in Greece could express all earthly virtues, and all divine powers, by beau- 
tiful modifications of the human form,—to give body toa freehold in abeyance, 
and make the three certainties vie with the three graces in elegance and cele- 
brity? In pleading, the field is equally promising to either art. A special de- 
murrer to a negative pregnant would differ but little from the detection and exposure 
of Calisto, as pictured by Dominichino on the walls of the Farnese palace. But 
the most worthy subject of celebration would, perhaps, be the revival of the science 
itself, under the new Rules of Pleading: replication,—rejoinder, rebutter, and sur- 
rebutter, raising their heads again from under the all-whelming general issue, by 
which they had been nearly extinguishied,—and advancing like Titans, led on by a 
demurrable declaration, driving the business of the country before them into the 
courts of equity,—to the entire reform and perfecting of the common law. In 
nothing is the age more remarkable than in having produced minds so superior to 
its occasions, that opportunities for the exercise of jurisprudence are only wanting, 
and their discovery itself employs no small number of commissioners. In that 
character have the sages of the law been nothing late or unwilling to enter on the 
career of reform. Other alterations may, perhaps, prove of doubtful utility, but the 
abolition of John Doe and Richard Roe (saving in ejectments) must be universally 
appreciated, and is alone sufficient to redeem the bar from the reproach of being 
wanting in the abstruser views of legislation and policy. It will be recorded, to the 
honour of our profession, that, in a self-denying era, when the peers gave up their 
boroughs, the Church pluralities, and the king pensions and sinecures, the lawyers, 
nothing behind the general march of improvement, have sacrificed common bail, 


and pledges to prosecute.” 


Here we must conclude our citations from this excellent work. 
The most exquisite irony pervades the preface ;—two-edged irony, 
having operation both on the ultra-prosaic and the ultra-poetic, 
but wounding the latter the less. The three poems that it intro- 
duces are majestic compositions, in heroic couplets, equal, if not 
superior, to Crabbe; stern as his style, but with loftier reaches and 
deeper aims. All is weighty sterling gold. Mr. Moile deserves 
to be called the Dante of jurisprudence. The work, however, is 
not intended for the populace, but for that higher class of minds 
for whom only elevated souls should seek to write. We know 
not which to admire most, the legal accuracy and judgement, or 









Our Monthly Crypt. 


the poetic fire and spirit of this volume; of which it is but justice 
to add, that it is truly sublime and profound (“ two names for one 
feeling,” or rather, two states of the same emotion). There is hope 
for our literature while such a book as this appears once in a 
century. 


OUR MONTHLY CRYPT. 


Our Crypt is not, as might be supposed from its secret character, a dark, 
dungeon-looking hole, but airy, well-lighted, and dry. In it might you sit the 
whole day, without any fear of the lumbago. There is certainly a tale among 
the children and maid-servants, of its being haunted by a Goste, not dressed 
in a winding-sheet, with great red flaming eyes as big as saucers, but a very 
quiet old gentleman, in a brown coat and bob-wig, having an immense book in 
one hand, and in the other a cane, with which he is reported to chastise those 
who should presume to break in upon his privacy. We, to be sure, have 
always, privately and publicly, treated this rumour as the “ vision of a dream ;” 
but such, nevertheless, has been its effect on the members of our household, 
that his bogleship has not had cause to make frequent use of his cane. 

But come what might, we were determined to explore the hidden mysteries 
of the haunted Crypt beneath the strange old library, now inherited by us, as 
Editor of the Monthly Magazine. Accordingly we applied the rusty key to 
the still rustier lock of its door, at the further end of our sanctum sanctorum, 
and began carefully to descend an old-fashioned stone staircase, on which 
the dust had lain undisturbed ever since 1796. Our footsteps resounded hol- 
lowly throughout the vaults below, and our courage almost gave way. Deter- 
mined, however, to finish our investigation, we proceeded. Arrived at the bot- 
tom of the staircase, we stood within the Crypt. 

We gazed around us. Every thing in the place bore the aspect of the most 
venerable antiquity; the walls were totally destitute of ornament; the roof 
was supported by columns, some of which were rounded, others twisted, and 
neither in shaft or capitals were any two of them alike: the circumference of 
most of the shafts, so far as we could judge, not stopping to measure them, 
was about four feet, and the height of plinth, shaft, and capital, only about 
seven fect ; the Crypt, therefore, was not very lofty; and, in parts, we stood 
no bad chance of bumping our head against the ceiling. 

Its contents were no less singular than its architecture, consisting of innu- 
merable books, manuscripts, &c. &c., scattered without arrangement upon the 
floor, and covered with cobwebs, the growth of years; it had evidently been 
used as a literary Crypt in which our remote predecessors had buried what, 
perhaps, ought never to have lived at all. 

We had only just time, however, to take a hurried glance, when we heard 
approaching footsteps. We felt a cold tremor—a creeping of the flesh—as we 
recollected the ghost-tale above related. Our first impulse was to fly, but the 
next moment, fearing to fear, we resolutely stood our ground. Had we not 
talked with spirits erewhile? The footsteps advanced nearer, and still more 
near. The Spectre and the Editor stood face to face ! 

He lifted up his cane to strike—our blood froze! Looking, however, into 
our countenance before he let fall the blow, the Gosiz started suddenly back ; 
a smile of joy came over his shadowy features; and then from his thin lips 
pealed a hollow laugh, which made the lonely vaults to ring again. 

Monotonising a sepulchral whisper—“ Follow me! ”’ he turned and began to 
glide away. We obeyed him. 

Through many a winding passage did the Bogle lead us. Every moment 
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were we stumbling over some forgotten quarto or other which laid in our way 
—(quartos, by the bye, are not published now)--and at every fall did our 
supernatural conducter look back with a malicious grin, as if amused by our 
want of skill. 

At length he came to a full stop, in a passage more crowded with papers 
and manuscripts than any of those we had been in before. These he began, 
with no very sparing hand, to turn over, regardless of the cloud of dust he was 
raising, and, as it seemed to us, not caring one iota whether he choked us 
or not. 

At last he found the object of his search. It was an old manuscript, that, 
from the dust and dirt upon it, appeared to have lain there for a time, times, 
and half a time. 

The Ghost propelled it into our hands, murmuring, “‘ Read it.”’ 

But this was an unperformable injunction, for time had so well played his 
part, that the writing was totally illegible. Upon explaining our distress to 
the Gobie, he put his hand into his pocket (enabling us thereby to add to our 
other attainments, the certain knowledge that Gobies sometimes wear pockets), 
and drew therefrom an instrument shaped like a microscope—a peculiar instru- 
ment, made by Tri-literal Francis, the inspired optician, which he gave us, inti- 
mating, by signs, that we were to apply it to the manuscript. 

And, indeed, most wonderful were its effects. Upon looking through it at 
the manuscript, the whole writing became as plaln as a pikestaff. 

“* Read it—print it—publish it,” said the Gobie in a beseeching, dolorous 
tone, “‘ and come for more. Put the shade of a poor Editor out of pain, sore 
smitten in conscience, in having been taken away before he had redeemed his 
pledge to an esteemed contributor.” 

He vanished. We remained in the haunted Crypt, and, with the help of the 
Franciscan microscope, proceeded to read the manuscript. The words, “ unin- 
telligible nonsense,’’ written on it by some Editor, to whom the paper had 
been submitted for publication, first caught our eyes. This inspired us with 
no favourable opinions as to its merits, but still we persevered in our perusal 
of it. 

There were some matters in it with which we agreed—some that struck us 
as having a Luciferian style. But this, perhaps, was only an association due 
to the questionable manner in which the manuscript came into our hands. 
How could we say, whether it brought with it “ airs from heaven, or blasts from 
hell >?’ The circumstances were puzzling. ‘ It may look better in print,” said 
we. So we have even tried it. 


I.—THE FINE ARTS. 


THE MODERN CRYPTOLOGIST ON THE FINE ARTS. 


Art is a second birth of Nature, or a second creation, of which human inge- 
nuity is the immediate source. Nature is the art of the Divine artist; but 
the word art is vulgarly employed to express the creations of the creature only. 
It is by his artistic skill that man declares himself to be, in an especial manner, 
the image or representative of God. An artist is a creator, not an imitator 
only. The beau ideal of art is not to be found in nature, outwardly mani- 
fested to sensuous observation. It has a spiritual existence in the mind of the 
artist, even as creation in the mind of God, before the spirit broods over the 
deep, and gives organisation to the world. 

There is a secondary species of divinity, therefore, belonging to art, which 
invests it with a religious sanctity ; and the nearer it approaches the source of 
religious feeling, the more noble and dignified it becomes. The lower species 
of art lose sight altogether of the Divine relationship; but the higher species 
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approach the throne of the Eternal himself, and bask, like the seraphim, in 
the fire of love divine. Sacred oratory, sacred poetry, sacred music, sacred 
painting, sacred architecture, sacred sculpture, take the precedence of every 
other species of these respective arts ; and it is this sanctity which peculiarly 
distinguishes the ancient from modern art. Religion is the very soul of 
Grecian poetry, which even now is a model for Christian genius to imitate, 
Heaven and earth were quickened into life by the creative fancy of the masters 
of ancient song. Mere physical causes were despised as beneath the dignity 
of the sacred lyre. The gods and goddesses of heaven were deeply engaged 
im all the transactions of men. Every cause was a deity. Every motive was 
a messenger of God. Every dream was divine in its origin, and important in 
its end. There is a life—a universal life—in the poetry of olden times, which 
modern materialism and chemical science have extinguished, and thus lowered 
the poetry of Christendom beneath the more sublime and elevating ideality of 
Pagandom. 

True poetry is merely the expression of wisdom, or the religious feeling. 
Science, or knowledge, is its opposite pole; one in general uses verse, and 
always rhythm ; the other, prose. Formerly, the religious feeling was more 
free ; less fettered by creeds and popular dogmatism than now. Homer felt 
very little difficulty in accounting for the origin of evil: evil and good were 
both distributed by the same AJmighty power from the two urns of Jove, and 
heaven itself was divided into parties like our own society. Nature in heaven 
was perfectly analogous to nature on earth. The only difference was, that the 
heavenly race were possessed of more power, experienced higher and richer 
sensations of pleasure, and were better skilled in the arts of alleviating sorrow. 
It was not accounted blasphemy in a poet to represent a god as employing 
deceit to allure mankind, or to accomplish his own ends by human instru- 
mentality ; but still there were high laws of honour to which all the rulers of 
Olympus submitted with reverence, generous sentiments by which they were 
actuated, and intelligible motives by which they were influenced; all which 
creates a sympathy which it is impossible to feel for the personifications of 
Milton, or the horrific satires of Dante. A being all wicked, or its counter- 
part all good, is what the ancients never dreamed of. They mixed the two 
principles as they found them in nature; and even our own religious poets do 
the same; but they do it under cover, without being aware of their own 
departure from the faith which they profess. A modern Christian poet would 
scarcely dare to represent an inhabitant of heaven as of a mixed character 
like a heathen deity; and still less would he dare to place the urn of evil 
before the throne of the Eternal in plain language. But our most religious 
poet Cowper, under the mysticism of the word heaven, which he substitutes 
for God, ascribes even the dissipation of youth to God's shifting plans! 


“ So shifting and so various is the plan 
By which heaven rules the mixed affairs of man ; 
Vicissitude wheels round the motley crowd, 
The rich grow poor—the poor become purse-proud ; 
Youth lost in dissipation, we deplore 
Through life’s sad remnant what no sighs restore ; 
Our years a fruitful race without a prize, 
Too many—yet too few to make us wise.” 


Had Cowper used the word God instead of heaven, he might have been 
accused of blasphemy. Homer would have used it without fear, and with 
richer effect ; for there is a consistency in the religious poetry of the ancients, 
which it requires considerable scholastic skill in divinity to discover in the 
modern school. Hence there is more true nature in ancient poetry than in 
modern of the highest order. Milton's “‘ War in Heaven,” in which devils 
feel pain, and angels are invulnerable, stands in need of vindication, The gods 
of Homer are all intelligible; but more art is needed to induce us into sympa- 
thy with the Christian personifications. 
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Notwithstanding, there is evidently a higher order of divine conceptions 
aimed at in the Christian poetry. It may be called the second dispensation of 
poetry. There is a grossness of idea about heathenism which modern refine- 
ment never can relish. We can never return to pagan poetry, with all its 
nature and with all its sympathy. Moreover, we are becoming dissatisfied 
with Christian poetry. Our great poets still enjoy their reputation by tacit 
assent, but they are not much read, Milton lies on the shelf, like Jeremy 
Taylor, and Isaac Barrow, and other great men, whose genius has never been 
surpassed in Christian literature ; and the age not finding any thing to satisfy 
its religious appetite, is running headlong after trifles which our fathers would 
have scorned as profane or puerile. Artists ought to perceive the change; and, 
‘instead of attempting to recur to that which has gone for ever, to fly to the 
eternal and exhaustless source of thought within their own bosoms, and bring 
out new treasures and new visions of God for new generations of men. 

The first dispensation of poetry, which corresponds to the Legal in 
the history of the Church, was decidedly material in its character, but pecu- 
liarly fitted to the sensuous conceptions of young society. ‘The second, which 
corresponds with the Gospel, is an attempt to escape from the laws of body in 
toto. This attempt is not only transcendental in respect to its impracticability, 
but also in respect to its moral re-action on the mind. Nature may rebel 
against it, and would have revolted, had the attempt been less successful. It 
is true, that all the poetic images and figures of speech, and the richest speci- 
mens of rapt enthusiasm, are the /eau ideals of material nature. The poetic 
genius has had therein ample field for exercise; and, aided by its own richness, 
has therewith produced imperishable works of creative fancy. The celebrated 
Inferno of Dante is a work of genius in which the individual paintings are full 
of life and nature; the scenes are richly coloured, and the agonies of the 
damned are delineated with a masterly hand. But the conception of the piece 
is perhaps out of sympathy with the age in which we live, and the work itself 
is a Gothic ruin, venerable for its antiquity, admirable for its workmanship, pic- 
turesque and romantic asa specimen of art, but by no means a resting-place for 
the social and domestic feelings of men and women, In fine, Dante is a preter- 
natural poet—we may say the same of Milton. Both are pedantic. The less learn- 
ing a poet shews the better. He should never obtrude his information, whether 
of history, or geography, or any other science ; whilst, at the same time, his 
images and figures should all be in perfect harmony with the laws of science. 
The theology of Milton is more sublime, but to some minds is not more satis- 
factory than that of Homer. ‘The idea of God being sovereign of the south of 
heaven, and Satan raising his standard in the north, is to them infinitely 
heathenish. Is not God, they exclaim, a universal Spirit? Did not Satan 
know this? Was Satan a greater ignorantone in theology than an English 
school boy? Then the angels fighting with material swords, too, to settle a 
spiritual controversy, and throwing mountains at each other! Why no painter 
could represent the scene; the mountain would appear a mole-hill in the 
angel’s hands, and the representation itself a caricature. Dr. Johnson used to 
sigh over this, as it seemed to him awful bad taste in our greatest poet. But 
we look upon it in another light. There are eras or dispensations through 
which the fine arts all move together, and become perfect simultaneously. 

If we examine any other of the fine arts, we shall see the same characteristic 
sieps of progress in each. We look at present to the great eras, overlooking 
minor changes, which, however, are all exponents of the mental or spiritual 
condition of their respective times. The temples of the Greeks are the first 
dispensation of sacred architecture. They constitute one complete branch of 
art to which nothing can be added. They are incorruptible like a revelation 
from heaven—perfectly isolated, and defying the genius of man to improve or 
modify them. They are a miracle in architecture, and the genius of masonry 
has now prostrated itself before them, vowed allegiance and sworn to preserve 
inviolable, their chastity, and their sovereignty. The Christian temple is very 
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different. It is like the Christian poetry, more sublime, but no less natural, 
and more pensive. The Heathen temples were light and aerial, and low in 
stature. They were exquisite little specimens of masonic art. The Christian 
temples are majestic, tall, and proud, dark and cavernous, full of bones, and 
surrounded with death, and the monuments thereof,—the very counterpart of 
Dante and Milton’s poetry ; and like that poetry they at once excite fear and 
awe, as well as love and sympathy. If there be any exception at all to this 
universa! character of Christian templar architecture, it is St. Peter’s at Rome, 
which is light, aerial, beautiful, pleasing to the eye, and captivating to the 
imagination. But go down to the catacombs beneath it, to the shrine of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, to the sarcophagi of the popes and cardinals, and 
crowned heads of olden times, with a live torch in your hand, as you wend 
your way through the fearful labyrinth. You will walk up stairs with as sor- 
rowful a countenance as if you had read the whole of Dante’s Inferno, or the 
first book of Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

We know little of ancient painting ; but we have many memorials of Grecian 
sculpture, and they display the same light, chaste, natural character as the 
poetry and architecture. There is a free exhibition of nature in ancient art; and 
as the poet did not hesitate to imbue his divinities with the passions and feel- 
ings of men and women, the sculptor did not fear to represent them entirely 
nude. Venus is adorned only with her own perfections ; Mercury has got but 
a pair of wings on his heels, and a cap on his head; Minerva is clothed because 
she is spiritual; Diana, because she is chaste; Jupiter, because he is supreme 
and sovereign. But the prevailing character of ancient sculpture is nudity or 
simple nature. Christian sculpture, being more spiritual or less material, like 
the poetry, has clothed all its sacred characters; the Madonna is amply 
folded up in her robes of chastity; the Saints are tied up to the very neck in 
their woollen tunics ; and the workmanship of God is concealed by the coarse 
manufactures of the loom and the shuttle. This is done to spiritualise or 
sanctify the figures. It is the death of the body. The dispensation of Christianity 
is the death of the body of the eternal Son. In correspondence with this theologi- 
cal idea, the body has been. buried in the works of art of the highest and most 
religious order. 

There is a profanity about a naked body at present, which forbids its identi- 
fication with a sacred character. Symptoms, however, of a change of public 
feeling in this respect have shown themselves. ‘This is especially visible on 
the Continent At the last exhibition of living artists in the Louvre, some of 
the finest specimens of art were representations of pure male and female 
nudity. This predicts a change, a change which may be symbolically repre- 
sented as the resurrection of the body. The body has long been buried. It has 
been buried in art, it has been buried in spiritualism and monkish mortification. 
It has been decried, insulted, abused, vilified, all to no purpose. It has asserted 
its rights, and defied its persecutors. ‘The angels of God are rolling away the 
stone from its sepulchre, and the resurrection-morn is dawning upon it, which 
will restore it to life purified, and sanctified, and glorified, as the sacred image of 
that God, whose workmanship is perfect, and which, though susceptible of degra- 
dation and liable to fall into corruption and disrepute for a season, is doomed 
at length to rise victorious from the tomb, and to fulfil its sacred destiny. 

Before we make any observations upon the drama, we must observe, that 
all the fine arts naturally belong to the church; who is, or ought to be, the 
mother and patroness of all that is sacred or sanctifying in its character. 
Religion or the church gave birth to the fine arts, and has been hitherto their 
best supporters. But religion is broken to pieces, and that whichis now called 
the church, represents only a portion of the broken body. Hence the support 
given by the church personally or corporatively amounts to nothing. It is 
chiefly to the religious feeling* in its scattered condition—the wandering Isis of 


* By religious feeling, we mean the highest order of spiritual or moral feeling 
independent of dogma. 
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the Prometheus of A’schylus—that the arts are at present indebted for their 
patrouage. Nay, the church political, which ought to be their mother, is 
really their enemy; and the ecclesiastical authorities have, by their imperious 
restrictions, prevented the religious feeling of the country from sanctifying the 
drama by its moral influence. The drama isa branch of the church. It was 
the church of the Greeks ; and they sanctified it. Their dramatic productions 
are purer and holier than ours, because they were unfettered, because .the 
poetic genius had wing, and because the pagan prelacy of Greece forbade not 
the exhibition of sanctity on the stage. The public naturally has no tendency 
to encourage profanity of any kind; but if interdicted from giving free vent to 
its religious feelings by any narrow sectarian notions of individual mysticism 
or puritanism, its very natural tendency is to descend and vulgarize to excess. 
One extreme always begets another. Accordingly, we find that, sanctity itself 
being forbidden in its own native dignity, the caricature has been substituted, 
and the priests themselves held up to public scorn, as the personifications of 
cant and hypocrisy. Thus it is in the race of error that extremes meet. 

The drama, we say, was the church of the Greeks, and corresponded with 
the synagogue of the Jews, which was a species of drama, being a free con- 
ference, in which a variety of mind was exhibited, and diversity of character 
manifested. This stage or dispensation was superseded by the Christian 
church, which has raised the dignity or sublimity of the church, and given a 
greater degree of unity to its character. But modern practice has departed 
greatly from ancient manners. Instruction is not communicable by one man 
legally ordained by authority. Such unity is always unsatisfactory. It is 
unfavourable to mental exercise, and tends to breed inward discontent and 
aversion. There is a natural prejudice against solitary dictation. Variety of 
thought, and variety of character, are not only more pleasing, but more in- 
structive. Hence the impressions derived from stage representation are more 
lasting than those derived from preaching or lecturing; and the people flock 
to the theatre to spend their money, when they would not take a seat in a 
church gratis. Twenty theatres in London, open six days in the week, are 
equal to one hundred and twenty on a Sunday, and many of them hold triple 
or quadruple the number of an ordinary church or chapel congregation. ‘The 
superior dignity of the church to the old Grecian stage, consists in its more 
elevated dogma, its higher order of divinity; but its inferiority consists in its 
utter deficiency of art or nature, if you will, in the means adopted to electrify 
the public mind with its own conceptions. Its dulness is now proverbial, but 
it has monopolised sanctity, and used the strong arm of the law to prevent 
others from doing that in another fashion, which, after its own fashion, it has 
failed to accomplish. In making these remarks, we have no concealed thought 
of converting the church into a stage; far from it: but we think the church 
might, with great security to itself and benefit to the public, patronise the 
stage, and help to sanctify it; and, moreover, we think that, now since science 
has raised up so many illustrations to the truths of revelation, the church 
itself might with great propriety introduce a new mode of instruction by the 
eye, in ocular demonstrations of the great doctrines of the fall and redemption 
of man, which would have a happy effect in giving unity of idea to the public 
mind. ‘The eye is as sacred as the ear—the eye is the emblem of God. 


* oa * * * . 


Tuvs far had we read, when we were alarmed by a great lumbering noise. We 
had left the entrance to the Crypt open in our library. The printer’s Devil, 
having been shown into the room, in the full expectation that we were there, 
found himself alone. Prowling about in search of us, he at last stumbled over 
the trap-door, and came, head-foremost, down the stairs into the Crypt at 
once, 

“OQ!” said we, picking up, compassionately, the spilt sulphur, “ you want 
MS. ?’? “* No’*—replied he “ but copy, sir!” So, to save pother, we tore-off 
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what we had just read, and gave him the above specimen of Cryptography. 
In return, he left with us a bundle of proof-slips, to which we now give 
such arrangement as befits orderly editorship. 


Fine Arts ror tHe Montu.—The Village Magazine, a Journal of Litera- 
ture, Fine Arts, and General Knowledge, with Illustrations, Nos. 1 to 4, to be 
continued Monthly, is, we must say, an amusing and instructive little Miscel. 
lany.—Caricature still continues to flourish. The Heads of the People, No. 3, 
contains The Spoilt Child—The Old Lord—The Beadle of the Parish, and 
The Linen Draper’s Assistant. Cornelius Webbe’s Sketch of the Beadie is 
excellent. Godwin’s Churches of London, No. 25, presents us with Views of 
St. Mary’s Woolnoth ; St. Margaret’s, Lothbury ; St. James’s, Garlick-Hithe ; 
St. Peter-le-Poor, Broad-street; and St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate. Splendid 
Library Edition of Fables, by the most eminent British, French, German, and 
Spanish Authors, illustrated with numerous Engravings, after Original Designs, 
by J. J. Grandville— Part 2—Tilt, Fleet-street, 1839. This is, in all respects, 
a worthy production. 


II.—PHILOSOPHY. 


Essay on the Method of Philosophical Study. By Tutopore Jourrroy, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at the Facu/té des Lettres of Paris; translated 
from the French, with Introductory and Critical Notices by George Ripley. 


M. Jourrroy was first a pupil, then an assistant, of M. Cousin, in the Normal 
School, and is now his successor in the chair of Modern Philosophy at the 
Faculté des Lettres of Paris. The introducer, in a great measure, of the Scotch 

hilosophy into France, and the especial favourite of M. Cousin, he neverthe- 
ess sustains a position equally independent of the Scottish school and of M. 
Cousin himself; his philosophy is a scientific system—based on the examina- 
tion of Facts. The Soul has its facts as well as the Universe. 

Jouffroy desires to solve the great problem of human destiny. Man is 
capable of contemplating every thing as created for a certain End. The Rea- 
son of Man is born with him; but it long remains in a state of slumber ; it 
needs powerful influences to arouse it, and, so to speak, to bring out the princi- 

les which it contains. That which awakens man’s reason, and commoves 
im to inquire into his destiny, is Evil; and this is/the purpose of Evil’s ex- 
istence. 

The inevitable sufferings of life, sooner or later, compel us to demand a solu- 
tion of the problem—Why has man been placed in the world? To the same 
question, also, our happinesses lead us—for the highest enjoyments of life at 
length prove insufficient for the heart of man. Looking, also, on the great 
scenes of nature, we are tempted irresistibly to the inquiry, What is the Pur- 
pose of man’s condition on earth? Reflecting on the history of our kind, we 
exclaim, What is the humanity of which we form a part? What is its origin? 
what is its end? Is creation only a theatre in which it comes to perform one 
act of its immortal existence? Will the light which does not shine upon its 
cradle, illustrate its developement? But who understands the course which it 
isto take? The Oriental civilisation has fallen under Grecian civilisation ; 
the Grecian civilisation has fallen under Roman civilisation ; a new civilisation, 
proceeding from the forests of Germany, has destroyed the Roman civilisation. 
What wiil be the issue of this new civilisation? Will it conquer the world, or 
is all civilisation destined to grow up and to decay? Ina word, does humanity 
only revolve in the same circle, or does it advance? Or ayain, as some main- 
tain, does it go back? 

The discoveries of science, also, perplex us—particularly the science of 
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geology, which implicates nature in a series of attempts, proceeding from the 
ess to the more perfect, and at Jength placing man upon the earth. Thus 
man seems to be only an essay on the part of the Creator, an essay, among 
many others, which he has been pleased to make and to destroy. Those im- 
mense reptiles, those shapeless animals, which have disappeared from the face 
of the earth, have formerly lived on it, as we do now. Why should not the 
day also come, when our race will be blotted out, when our bones, as they are 
discovered, will be looked upon by the species that are then alive, as the rude 
sketches of nature, in a first experiment? And if, then, we are only a link in 
this chain of creations, more or less imperfect, how should we regard ourselves ? 
What are our titles to hope and to pride ? 

The first conception of human destiny is, to man, like the torch in the fable 
of Psyche. Before this fearful revelation, the man obeyed his instincts, and, 
without calculation, without disturbance, arrived, or did not arrive, at the end 
to which they impelled him : when he attained this end, he was happy ; when 
he did not attain it, he suffered: those transitory distresses, socn effaced by 
the appearance of new passions, bore no resemblance to the profound sadness 
which takes possession of him who has conceived the question of human des- 
tiny, and observed the darkness which surrounds it : a new chord is then struck 
in the depths of his soul; and no external distraction can prevent its vibration 
on the slightest touch. 

Hence the sentiments which are the glory and torment of our nature—the 
Poetical, the Religious, and the Philosophical. The lyrical is the Whole of 

etry—all other sorts of it have only the form. The mystical is the Whole of 

ligion—and the psychical is the Whole of philosophy. Poetry, religion, 
philosophy, are three manifestations of the same sentiment, which is here 
satisfied by laborious researches, there by a lively faith, and still further by 
plaintive melodies ; and it is this which creates a bond of brotherhood between 
poetical, religious, and philosophical spirits; which enables them to under- 
stand each other so perfectly, even when they speak such different languages ; 
and which makes them equally unintelligible to those innocent minds which do 
not know, which do not yet comprehend, the tempest that agitates them. 

The investigation of the destiny of man on earth is called Morality; after 
this life, Religion ; of the destiny of the human race, the science of History ; 
of the origin and the laws of the universe, Cosmology ; of the nature of God, 
and his relations with man and creation, Theology. 

The completeness with which these problems are solved, is the great crite- 
rion of every great philosophical doctrine. A philosophical doctrine which 
does not apply to them all, is only a half-philosophy. If we consult the great 
philosophers, we find this universality in their systems. The doctrine of 
Epicurus, for instance, contains a solution, such as it is, of every question 
which interests humanity; not one is without an answer. The case is the 
same with Platonism, with Stoicism, with the philosophy of Kant, with every 
great philosophy. Like every great religion, every great philosophical doctrine 
resolves all the problems which interest and which torment humanity. Chris- 
tian wisdom also fulfils the same conditions. 


“‘ There is a little book (says Mr. Ripley, in his Introduction) which is taught to 
children, and on which they are examined in the church. If we read this book, 
which is the catechism, we shall find a solution of all the problems which have been 
proposed; of all of them, without exception. If we ask the Christian, whence 
comes the human race, he knows; or whither it goes, he knows; or how it goes, he 
knows. If we ask that poor child, who has never reflected on the subject in his 
life, why is he here below, and what will become of him after death? he will give 
you a sublime answer, which he will not thoroughly comprehend, but which is none 
the less admirable for that. If we ask him, how the world was created, and for what 
end; why God has placed in it plants and animals; how the earth was peopled, 
whether by a single family, or by many ; why men speak different languages; why 
they suffer, why they struggle, and how all this will end, he knows all! Origin of 
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the world, origin of the species, question of races, destiny of man in this life and 
in the other, relations of man to God, duties of man to his fellow men, rights of 
man over the creation—he is ignorant of none of these points ; and when he shall 
have grown-up, he will as little hesitate with regard to natural right, political right, 
or the right of nations. All this proceeds, with clearness, and, as it were, of itself, 
from Christianity. This, then, is what we may call a great religion, for it leaves no 
question unanswered which interests humanity.” 


M. Royer Colard was the founder of the Eclectic school, in Paris, to which 
Jouffroy belongs, but never published any thing on philosophical subjects in 
his own name, except the “ Introductory Discourse,” at the commencement of 
his lectures in 1813. A very interesting summary of his lectures, however, 
prepared from the manuscripts of the author, is given by M. Jouffroy in his 
translation of the works of Dr. Reid. It may not be unserviceable to mention, 
that Dugald Stewart’s “‘ Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind” was, 
several years ago, translated into French by M. Prevost of Geneva, and the 
second volume by M. Farcy; and that his “ Philosophical Essays” have since 
been translated by M. Huret; his ‘‘ Dissertation on the Progress of Metaphy- 
sical, Ethical, and Political Principles,” by M. Buchon; and his “ Philosophy 
of the Active and Mora! Powers of Man,”’ by M. M. Simon and Huret. 

Jouffroy disputes the assumption that the Science of Reality is solely phy- 
sical. He believes that there are Facts of another kind—not visible to the eye, 
not tangible by the hand—which neither the microscope nor the scalpel can 
reach, perfect as we may suppose them, which equally escape the taste, the 
hearing, and the smell, and which, nevertheless, are capable of being observed 
and verified with an absolute certainty. Consciousness is one :—it is not one 
intelligence which perceives external objects, and another which takes cogni- 
zance of inward phenomena—one which recalls past events, and another 
which reflects, compares, and reasons. We feel, on the contrary, that it is 
the same principle which unites all these functions; this is one of the clearest 
decisions of our consciousness. Both classes of phenomena have, therefore, 
the same evidence, the same certainty. ‘‘ We can, then,” says Jouffroy, “ de- 
termine, in a scientific manner, that is to say, by Observation and Experience, 
the laws of the internal phenomena ; we can, also, obtain from them, by logical! 
reasoning, valuable and rigorous inductions.”” We more than doubt the pos- 
sibility of this—we know that laws are discovered in no such way—they are 
d priori intuitions, assumed, in every act, by the consciousness—in a word, 
Consciousness is itself the Law. The ‘‘ Ultimate Facts” of Stewart are not 
Laws, as he supposed, but Exponents of Laws. To the a priori philosopher, 
they would be the Primitive Facts, accompanying, and identified with, the 
Evolutions of the one Law—namely, the One Consciousness. 

In a subsequent section, Jouffroy says something almost like this himself. 


“ It is (he tells us) not true, as is commonly supposed, that axioms are the 
exclusive property of the sciences of reasoning. They belong also to the sciences 
of facts ; and without them, observation cannot advance a step in the comprehension 
of nature. The notion of the constituent circumstances of every phenomenon bears 
all the characteristic, and in the natural sciences of Facts all the influence of a 
genuine axiom. This notion is nothing else than the necessary law of every phe- 
nomenon, the expression of that which inevitably takes place whenever a change 
is produced in nature. Whence do we obtain the knowledge of this law? How do 
we know that it is universal? Why do we believe that all phenomena, past, present, 
and future, in whatever corner of space they have been or can be produced, must 
be subject to this law? We have already said that this conviction is not the 
product of experience. Experience does not reach to all possible cases ; and in the 
phenomena which it lays hold of, it would see only one fact succeeded by another, 
did not the notion of the law of every phenomenon aid it in discovering the rela- 
tions which exist between these facts. The law of every phenomenon is a pure 
conception of reason, like all legitimate axioms. As soon as we perceive any 
change whatever, we know at once that it is an effect, that it has a cause; that 
this cause has acted to produce it; that it has been determined to produce it by 
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some deciding influence, and, finally, that this effect becomes itself a cause, and 
produces, in its turn, some new result, All this is the produce of reflection alone, 
before observation has ascertained the cause, the operation, the sufficient reason, 
and the result. All this appears to us be true ; not because we see that it is, but 
because we know that it must be; and precisely on account of this necessity, our 
reason confidently applies it to all possible cases, and regards it as the universal 
law of every phenomenon.” 

This and other passages of similar import, indicate that the system of 
M. Jouffroy is a kind of synthesis between Stewart and Kant. In conelu- 
sion, he argues that, it being conceded that there are Facts within us of a 
different nature from sensible facts, there must also be within us a Reality of a 
different nature from sensible reality. There must be a Soul, distinct from 
Body ; and to this soul we must refer all the facts of consciousness, as to their 
principle or their actual subject. In other words, we are to believe in a 
special being, of which sensibility, volition, intelligence, are the specific attri- 
butes, and which is as distinct from material realities as these phenomena are 
distinct from material phenomena, Of the modifications which this principle 
experiences, the brain is the indispensable condition. 

The phenomena of consciousness, therefore, being of a distinct nature, and 
bearing no resemblance to the other phenomena of human organisation, should 
be made the object of a special science, which should bear a special name. 
What name? The term Ideology, says Jouffroy, is too narrow—for it desig- 
nates only the science of a part of the external facts. The term Psychology, 
consecrated by usage, appears to him to be preferable; for it designates the 
facts with which the science is occupied by their most popular characteristic, 
namely, that of being attributed to the soul. The term represents a science 
which should be no Ties thoroughly cultivated, and in a manner no less me- 
thodical and rigorous than its sister science, Physiology. 


The Philosophy of the Mind. By James Douglas, Esq., of Cavers. Edin- 
burgh : Adam and Charles Black ; Longman and Co., London. 1839. 


Turs writer distinguishes between metaphysics and philosophy. Metaphysics, 
he says, have occupied a large share of attention; the philosophy of mind 
is but of yesterday. Religion and philosophy, he adds, have their origin in 
the same ta of thought, which ascribes every event to a cause. No wonder, 
therefore, that true philosophy is connected with true religion. But how does 
this agree with the yesterday origin of philosophy? Religion was from the 
beginning! To metaphysics the author ascribes a data no earlier than Thales : 
ergo, Philosophy is older than Metaphysics. 

From Thales to Professor Brown, Mr. Douglas runs through the history of 
speculative opinions, making some shrewd and some captious remarks. Of 
Stewart, he says, that— 


“It might have been hoped a mind so well trained and so well regulated, besides 
making known the merits of another, would have added new discoveries of its own; 
but the changes from Reid’s opinions are few, and these apparently not for the 
better. The connecting belief with imagination was a return to the tenets of Hume 
and Hobbes. In changing what has been called the conceptualism of Reid for 
nominalism, he pushed a useful truth to an unnecessary as well as erroneous ex- 
treme. That words are the chief instruments of thought, is a truth in which all 
will agree ; that they are the sole instruments of thought is erroneous ; for the pre- 
vious exercise of thought is implied in their application and discrimination. 

“ How admirably (continues Mr. Douglas) Stewart could discourse from his own 
proper fund of thought, is seen in his remarks upon the acceleration, in the trains 
of our ideas from practice and habit. It is much to be regretted, that other pas- 
sages, which are chiefly to be admired, are generally reflections upon the thoughts 
of others, rather than the original meditations of his own well-balanced mind; and 
it is often a disappointment to the learner, who thinks he has secured an incom- 
parable guide along the steep and dizzy path that leads to mental truth, to find 
that all that guide proposes is a peripatetic ramble over a tesselated pavement of 
quotations.” 
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The German methods of philosophising are held in little repute by Mr. Doug- 
las; he clearly knows nothing of Coleridge’s writings, and prefers before all 
theories that of the Baconian Induction. He proposes, therefore, to investigate 
the philosophy of mind by the process of induction. He seeks less after no- 
velty, he tells us, than that central point of view which reconciles conflicting 
opinions, and changes those who deem themselves mutually opposed into 
fellow-labourers, co-operating, though unconsciously, in the establishment of 
the same ultimate principles. 

Some of his objections are curious enough. To Kant’s doctrine, that space 
is the form of outward sensations, he objects, that of the five senses two only 
have reference to extension; and each of these to a different extension. 
Singular that Wirgman should have been teaching Kantism for several years 
with a recognition of the distinction stated. At a fitting time we shall enter 
at large on this point. In the mean time, suffice it to assert, that there is no 
mo of any one sense that occupies not space. 

he origin of thought, according to Mr. Douglas’s induction, is threefold— 
sensation, reflection, and suggestion. Causation not being derived from sensa- 
tion and reflection, there must be some third inlet by which we receive in- 
formation. On all this we are already sufficiently informed. Nor do we 
know that the author presents us with any thing new, relative to “the train of 
thought and the mental faculties.” That the association is under the control 
of our will is a truth well recognised by the writer, in the following terms :— 


“ The moral and probationary state of man is strongly exemplified by the law 
which the associations of ideas obey. These associations, which at first are obedient 
to the conditions of thought imposed upon mankind in general, begin more and 
more to take the hue of personal character—they are marked with the singularity 
and impress of each peculiar individual—they are moulded to suit professional 
habits of thought, and they are regulated by virtue, or disturbed by uncontrolled 
passion. The raw materials are furnished to every mind, but each constructs his 
own edifice—a hovel or a palace. Association has been compared to gravitation ; 
each is the building principle in the separate worlds of matter and of mind. The 
resemblance is striking, but still more so is the difference: the force of gravitation 
is uniform—that of association ever varying. At first a natural law,—at last it is 
almost transformed into a moral principle ; as the man is, such is the train of his 
thoughts. To read at once the history and the destiny of an individual, we need 
only behold the acquired association of his ideas. He needs no other oracle than 
the manner in which the images of his mind are grouped together; and in the 
characters which are engraven on his mental tablet, he carries within him the 
handwriting of his doom.’ 


The following also is good :— 


“* The dividing the soul into various faculties, and giving names to every power, real 
or supposed, though it is attended with its conveniences, and though without this we 
should neither be able to dispute nor to speak concerning metaphysics, yet is apt 
to give us a false view of the mode of operation of the mind. In perception, for 
example, all the powers of the mind are exercised; the impressions come to us 
single, and in succession ; but by the aid of memory we gather them together, and 
by the aid of imagination we blend them into a whole. We also unite an analysis 
with our synthesis ; for while we collect every perception together, respecting each 
external object, and at the same time individualise it, we carry on a degree of 
abstraction, which separates the less important from the characteristic qualities of 
the object, and by the power of generalisation, and by the medium of language, 
assigns it to that class of beings to which we suppose it naturally to belong.” 


In treating of Imagination, Mr. Douglas tells us very finely, that it has 
been the great civiliser of mankind. It has reflected, indeed, earthly events 
and human passions, but always with less grossness than their reality, and 
with more heavenly hues. Thus the ideal has always gone side by side with 
the real—softening, amending, exalting ; throwing a veil over what it could 
not change, and keeping alive ceaseless aspirations, if it often fell short of 
attainments. But if it was well for each generation to be attracted to a higher 
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vantage ground than that upon which it stood, posterity are often deceived’ 
on the other hand, in mistaking the aim for the attainment, and the aspirations 
of poetry for the progressions of history. Sismondi has given an excellent 
instance of this, when he points out the confusion between chivalry and feu- 
dalism,—the last, the actual condition of the middle ages; the former, that 
state which existed in imagination, in poetry, and in the loftier aspirations of 
the mind, but, whose brilliant territories are chiefly beyond the confines of our 
nether world. | Imagination is eminently fitted to man as a progressive being. 
He requires its wings to lift him up from where he is grovelling upon the earth. 
Its domain forms the boundary between sense and faith; and we must first 
pass ——- its portal before we can gain even a distant view of the regions 
of endless hope and immortality. All the improvements that have ever been 
effected in the world, necessarily had first their place in imagination. It is the 
nursery in which heavenly fruits must be acclimated before they can be trans- 
planted to our daily world. Every discovery of science has had its first gleam 
there, before it settled into a steady radiance, and became fixed as one of the 
lights of heaven. The world of imagination has a double horizon. It affords 
an ever-widening prospect of progress and improvement upon earth, while in 
its loftier expanse, it discloses to us the worlds upon worlds on high, infinite in 
number, and endless in duration ; where the individual soul shall attain that 
perfection above, which the short-lived generations of mortals below are ever 
pursuing, and ever slowly approaching, but which they can never attain. 

Of what are called our abstract and general notions, the author judiciously 
remarks, that such “ideas are merely the simple and original ideas of our child- 
hood, and our original perceptions, which we are endeavouring to regain in 
their simplicity, by endeavouring to abstract our attention from those compli- 
cated adjuncts which the plastic power of the mind is ever uniting with them.” 
The truth is, that what Dugald Stewart denominated the Ultimate Facts are 
the Primitive Ones. We ought to ascertain them synthetically rather than 
analytically. These facts are few—the sevenfold evolutions of one principle— 
and are wisely provided to give unity to the indefinite multitude of objects in 
nature, or at any rate to reduce the variety to number. 

Mr. Douglas points out a serious error into which Professor Stewart fell, 
regarding language, which he considered as necessary to a train of thought. 
On the contrary, Mr. D. rightly contends that it is Thought which is neces 
to language. Without thought we could have no classification ; without classi- 
fication, no general terms. The modifying one single word (and this might be 
applied to many discussions and endless disputes) would have set every thing 
right. If, instead of affirming that we think so/ely by means of language, it 
had been affirmed that we think chiefly by means of language, there would 
have been no dissentients, and the doctrine and its inferences would have been 
the more correctly limited. As itis, Mr. Stewart lays far too definite a stress 
on language as the instrument of thought. If the doctrine of the nominalists 
were true, the maxim of Condillac would be true likewise—*“ L’art de raisonner 
se réduit 4 une langue bien faite.” But though there is much truth in this, 
there is much more truth in the converse. If to speak well is to reason well, 
it is still more just, that to think right is to speak right. He who had the 
most felicitous choice of words of all writers, Horace, justly affirms, 


“‘ Scribendi recté, sapere est et principium et fons.” 


“ Thoughts and words (continues Mr. Douglas) act and react upon one another, 
but variously in various minds; master thoughts govern words, while words rule 
over the common understanding. Mr. Stewart himself is an instance, in whose 
writings great pains have been taken with the terms and phrases, but where the 
result is not proportionable to the preparation, and where, perhaps, from the over- 
care and caution of the writer, the reader is better furnished with phrases than with 
thoughts: while Bacon, on the other hand, who advisedly, and with the intention 
not to recede from use and antiquity, is often very censurable in his terms, leaves 
a well-defined and luminous tract of thought behind, in the mind of the reader. 
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Werds are but hints; and the best selected phrases and sentences must both be 
limited, and filled up by the reader. A strong hint is more likely to be taken than 
a delicate one; and forcible words, rather than nicely selected ones, convey most 
clearly an author’s meaning.” 


Nouns and verbs are convertible,—the action and the agent being deno- 
minated by the same root; and an example of this might be found in the 
Sanscrit radicals, which become either nouns or verbs, according as they are 
declined. Moreover, the ancientest words are imitative terms; and these were 
at once verbs and nouns. To trace, however, the original condition of speech, 
we should require to have the roots, not of one only, but of many tongues, 
it is pretended that the roots of the Sanscrit are determined; but they have 
been determined by the Bramins themselves, it is likely, too often upon arbi- 
trary principles ; and it would require the acuteness of some new Horne Tooke, 
with a more sober judgement and an intimate acquaintance with the language, 
to develope its structure, and show its original form. In the Sanscrit, two 
characters ought to be discoverable,—the primitive, where it closely resembled 
the ancient Persian, when those who spoke it carried their arms and their 
religion into India; the artificial, when it had become a sacred language, apart 
from vulgar use, cultivated by the priests, as the speech of the gods, deflected 
from all vulgar appliances, and flowing into sesquipedalian verse and mystical 
philosophy. It would be extremely curious to compare the two extremities 
of the chain—the Sanscrit and the Gothic ; the Sanscrit so elaborately wrought 
up, and the Gothic long retaining its rude simplicity; and to show in what 
manner, languages, so very dissimilar in their features, have retained so many 
marks of their common origin. 

The following is in a majestic strain of thought :— 


“ The pyramids may represent the greatness of the departed kings of Egypt, but 
Language is the only fitting monument of those geniuses that have given their light 
to the earth for a season, and of the thoughts which have passed with such intense 
rapidity through their master minds. It was an argument which struck the ancients, 
and which is forcibly expressed by Cicero, that the mind itself must be immortal, 
since the produce is so. And not only is its immediate produce, thought, im- 
perishable, but the material vehicle, whether language or writing, in which it is 
conveyed—the characters which the hand of man has graven, still rekindle and 
reanimate, though in a succession of other bosoms, the images and the emotions 
which the authors desired to trace; and even when the connexion between the 
character and the thought has been broken, and the meaning appeared to have 
perished, as well as the hand which traced its signs, a resurrection may be awaiting 
all these buried workings of the mind, over which thousands of years had cast their 
veil, and then they may awaken again to life, and to greater interest than when 
they were first chiselled upon the stone. Thus the hieroglyphics of Egypt, engraved 
with a careless hand, and as a matter of mere formality, are viewed anew, and with 
intense interest, after their superstitions and their institutions so long have perished. 
Nor can we conceive otherwise, when the slightest shade of motion awakens a 
correspondent movement within ourselves, nor believe that the cause can cease 
while the effect remains; or that the mind that composed the lLliad and the 
Odyssey, removed to another stage of being, has lost any of the vividness" with 
which it contemplated existence. But the argument becomes still stronger when 
it is considered that the moral effects of thought never perish—that the succession 
of generations forms only one community—that the virtues or the vices of ancient 
times, and of minds so long removed from the earth, still affect the moral con- 
dition of the present world—that the measure of benefits and injuries is stil] filling 
up—and that if the condition of men after death is to be determined by their fruits, 
that those fruits are still ripening and augmenting—and if their quality in many 
cases can be easily ascertained, that their full amount can only be determined when 
the earth and all its concerns are brought to their final period, and the ultimate 
reckoning is closed.” 

We shall be better able to follow Mr. Douglas through his chapters on 
reasoning and logic, on the emotions, on taste, on freedom and the will, on 
morals and religion, when we have opportunity to write at large on those high 
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Oux Own stores. This we shall, certes,do; and then we shall 
refer to the valuable work before us. Important, however, is it 
even here, that, in our author’s opinion, the syllogism of Aristotle im- 
ies a previous reasoning, upon the correctness or incorrectness of which 
every thing depends ; itself, it is scarcely a process of thought, it is merely an 
arrangement of terms; and withdrawing the attention from what is important 
to what is unimportant, it is not futile, but hurtful. The true logic (which is 
one with the Logos) is yet to be published. 

Concerning the emotions, we are also told, that final causes are more easily 
discerned than proximate ones; while the rise of the appetites, desires, and 
affections is obscure, the end for which they were given is obvious, and has 
been placed in a variety of lights, to display still more distinctly the traces of 
Divine benevolence and wisdom. The first moving cause, in many instances, 
is pain, as that which is most effectual in rousing the mind from its lethargy, 
and in hurrying it on to the task to be accomplished; but what deserves re- 
mark is, the economy with which pain is to be inflicted—only meted out where 
necessary, and in the necessary proportions, and immediately remitted when 
the end is gained ; and then turned into pleasure: for example, the sensation 
of hunger is dull and obscure at first, and is only augmented in proportion to 
the danger of injury from want of sustenance ; and it is rather the fear of it 
than the actual experience, which impels the majority of the world to an ever 
renewed course of labour and self-denial in procuring a subsistence ; and that 
which is at first a pain, and which attaches to mankind a greater labour than 
that of slavery, is changed into a pleasure, and that, according to some, one 
of the most important in life—the expectation of the return of our regular meals. 
The principle of hoarding, converted into reasonable love of property among 
the many, or into the insane and avaricious love of money in the few, changes 
men from the consumers of the entire produce of their own labour into vojun- 
tary and frugal stewards for a distant futurity. And so on in other instances. 

The emotions of novelty, beauty, and sublimity, are the elements of the 
ideal world ; yet, wild as it is, legislators arise, in the shape of critics, to pre- 
scribe its laws; and metaphysicians, like the Tuscan artist, apply the optic 
tube to descry its diversities and describe its shadowy realms. The whole 
sphere of emotion is thus stated. That which pleases is liked; that which 
intensely pleases is loved; that which is universally loved is the supremely 
beautiful. Love rises by admiration and devotion to the One Sublime, and 
sinks by pity and terror to the Other—that is the sublime of enthusiasm and 
the sublime of terror. 

In the pleasures of taste, it is not alone the subject of the poem, but our 
sympathy with the master-mind that has produced it, which delights. The 
ideal world is not only the anticipation of an improved condition of society, 
but it is the passage from the earth on which we tread to the illuminated 
regions beyond it. To mere sense, all is narrow and contracted ; but imagina- 
tion throws down the narrow boundaries of our terrestrial existence, and 
enlarges us into a middle state, whose limits are ever receding, till its confines 
appear to be lost in the expansion of the interminabie heavens. ‘They who are 
on earth, and whose notions are derived from the earth, seem to have no 
common medium of intercourse with the dwellers in heaven, who have ever 
abode in the light and breathed the air of immortality; but poetry and ima- 
gination serve as an interpreter between them and God, through the vehicle of 
images, and uniting the character of prophet and poet, has lifted up our minds 
by His heavenly messages and inspired messengers, from this “‘ dim spot which 
men call earth,” to behold the skirts of his far glory, and to elevate our thoughts 
and affections to the highest heavens ; imagination serving not only as a vehicle 
of communication, but also as a preparatory instructor, withdrawing us from 
—* in matter, to a world which is akin to spirit, and the native abode 
of mind. 

Our author's theory of free-will seems to be embodied in these few words :— 
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“God governs matter by necessity ; brutes by the simplicity of their instincts ; 
man, amidst the multiplicity of his desires, by his reasonable and moral choice. 
All action supposes freedom.’’ As to the determination of the will, we would 
be permitted to add, that the will is determined either by the conscience, or by 
itself, or by nature: if by the first, it is God-determined ; if by the second, it 
is atheistically spontaneous ; if by the last, it is materially enslaved. 

With our author’s theory of morals and religion we are not so well pleased. 
Here it is that his instrument of induction, as it ever must, fails him egre- 
giously. His scheme ends where it ought to begin; and he seeks to illuminate 
that by his theory which should illuminate the theory itself. He quotes the 
sun as darkness, and then proceeds to illustrate it by a vain attempt at vision. 
It is here that on some future occasion our services shall be rendered. 

A singular confusion occurs in this treatise in spelling the name of Dugald 
Stewart : in the first half of the volume it is spelt Stuart, in the second, Steuart, 
—both being wrong. 


III.—POLITICS. 

I. On the Constitution of Church and State, according to the Idea of each.— 
II. Lay Sermons .—1. The Statesman’s Manual. 2. “ Blessed are ye that 
sow beside all waters.” By Samuexr Taytor Coreriper. William 
Pickering. 1839. 

Tats is a reprint, edited from the author’s corrected copies, with notes by his 

nephew, Henry Nelson Coleridge, Esq. M.A. When we review these, it will 

be by a paper in chief. 


IV.—Science. 

Observations on the Preservation of Health, in Infancy, Youth, Manhood, and 
Age, &c. By Joun Harrison Curtis, Esq., Author of ‘‘ Observations on 
the Preservation of Sight,” &c. Second Edition. 

Ir has been very acutely remarked by a celebrated Frenchman, that “ L’auteur 

se trie a allonger, ce que le lecteur se trie a abbréger.”” Most writers, in order 

to render their employment at all profitable, in order to make a book, as it is 
called, mix up the real information which they are able to afford with a vast 
quantity of extraneous matter, which, however amusing in itself, is certainly 
more or less unconnected with the subject. We do not pretend that this plan 
is altogether without advantages, in particular instances, as it often serves to 
render a dry and heavy subject pleasing and interesting; and by affording 
relief to the tired mind, enables the more careless reader to get through his 
task with ease and pleasure. But the real searcher after truth requires not 
these inducements to study. He wishes to grapple at once with his opponent, 
and to overcome him with sheer mental exertion. To this man all these ex- 
traneous matters are annoyances, They appear to him like Jack-a-lanterns 
and Will-o’the-wisps, which, by a delusive appearance of light, lead him from 
his path. He struggles through them, and wades through ponderous volumes, 
approximating, with all his powers of memory and reason, the facts which lie 
scattered abroad, and separated by these quicksands and tempting hiatuses. 
For, in proportion to the beauty and attractive character of these digressions, 
the greater is the danger of the unwary reader becoming abstracted from the 
proper line of thought. The book-compiler on this score deserves the thanks 
of the public. He does, or ought to, collect the scattered data from the thou- 
sand sources of their birth, and arrange them with skill and discretion. Thus, 
by his individual exertion, he saves the labour of others ; and if, in addition to 
this he possesses the ability to discriminate between the true and the false, and 
does not, in excluding the extranea of others, introduce his own, he produces 

a work which is probably highly useful and praiseworthy. These remarks 

are suggested by the neat little volume before us, which is of the character 

just alluded to. It contains little or nothing new, certainly ; but the fountains 
from which it has been drawn are of the highest and most authentic character. 
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The arrangement is good, and, taken altogether, the ‘‘ Observations” do great 
credit to Mr. Curtis, and will deserve the extensive circulation which invariably 
attends his productions. 


V.—LITERATURE. 
The Women of England—their Social Duties, and Domestic Habits. 
By Mrs. Exurs. London: Fisher, Son, & Co., Nov., 1838. 

Or all the influences exercised in civilised countries over society, with the 
exception, of course, of the direct influence of the Deity, that which woman 
possesses is undoubtedly the greatest. To woman is committed all the early 
education from which the future ruler, the future statesman, the future man, 
receives his character :—to woman is committed all that powerful influence 
which her greater mildness, gentleness, and beauty give her over those 
same persons as youths :—to woman is committed the duty of cheering the 
fire-side, of sharing the cares of, and administering the balmy consolation of 
kind words to, those same persons when the solicitudes of life are pouring thick 
upon them, and whea the finger of care is writing his name upon their troubled 
brow in all too legible wrinkles, and manifesting his abiding presence in their 
slow and heavy footfall. | To the education, therefore, of women, in all the de- 
partments of life, in their dress, manners, domestic habits, conversation, cha- 
racter, intellectual attainments, &c., as being the influences by which society 
is, in the main, regulated, Mrs. Ellis calls the especial attention of the edu- 
cators of the women of England. 

The apology offered by her for writing on this subject at all is, if true, a 
fearful one: she says, that— 


—‘‘the women of England are deteriorating in their moral character, and false 
notions of refinement are rendering them less influential, less useful, less happy, 
than they were. And can we doubt the truth of this? Let us visit the ball-room, 
and there behold the pitiable languidness of some, and in others, the desire of 
attracting admiration'by any means, however degrading : let us behold the arts of a mo- 
ther to attract a nest of idlers round her daughter, holding up that daughter to be pur- 
chased by the highest bidder :—see that countenance, swelling with feelings of petty 
pride,when the artifices of its owner, mostly seen through and despised, have succeeded 
in throwing into the shade a less accomplished rival ; and see the defeated candi- 
date for the admiration of—perhaps a despicable rake—her face distorted by mingled 
feelings of jealousy, mortified pride, and dejected ambition—the bosom heaving with 
rage—every action expressing the height of mortification—and your conviction must 
be, either that the standard of female excellence was formerly too low to be farther 
lowered, or that the women of England, as a body, are, indeed, less influential, less 
useful, and less happy than they used to be. Let us change the scene; let us go to 
the favourite resorts of another class of ladies, those who aspire to higher excellence 
than their neighbours; let us visit the meetings of temperance societies, of 
Bible and missionary societies, of Protestant associations, and the like. We do 
not wish to depreciate such societies, for we know that there are many who 
attend them from a sincere desire to do good; but we also know, that, by the 
majority, they are attended to gratify a morbid eagerness after excitement; and 
we can see the causes reproduced in the effects, in the ranting unchristian speeches 
so often indulged in by the speakers, and apparently so much admired by the 
hearers at these meetings. Is the excess of drinking the theme? The burying 
of the mental faculties in the sensual appetites? How do the audience inwardly 
exult on hearing of men and women voluntarily depriving themselves of their rea- 
son, when they pity so sincerely the persons spoken of, consult so cordially for their 
improvement, and thank their God so piously, that they are not even as these men; 
yet, perchance, into their hearts the canker of the world is eating,—in their bosoms 
Mammon may have his loftiest shrine,—the beam is in their own eye, and they 
know it not, but they are ready to pluck the mote from their brother’s eye. Fools! 
they know not that it is first needful to pluck the beam from their own eye, and 
they will then see more clearly to take the mote from the eye of another. With 
relation to such persons who are ever striving to improve the world, while in their 
own bosoms a hell of uncharitable passions is raging, we would apply the beautiful 
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saying of the German poet—‘ First become better thyself, soon will the world 
become better.’ Is the theme the vice of the Roman, and the excellence of the 
Protestant, Church, or vice-versa? How delighted do they seem when they are 
told, on direct assertion, how wicked are the members of the opponent church, and, 
by inference (always readily drawn), how very good they themselves are :—they 
weep bitterly over the faults of their neighbours, but they forget to weep for them- 
selves and for their children.” 


Such are some of the many confirmations of Mrs. Ellis’s assertion, and to 
remedy the spreading evil is her book directed. Mrs. Ellis has sounded a 
trumpet of warning, of which the echoes are still ringing, and which must be 
sounded again and again, until the warning be heeded. She tells us,—and to 
those who have lived long enough in the world to feel its sorrows and afflictions, 
we leave to judge how truly, that— 


—the cry of utter helplessness is of no avail in rescuing from the waters of afflic- 
tion, and the plea of ignorance unheard upon the far-extending and deep ocean of 
experience ; and the question of accountability perpetually sounding, like the voice 
of a warning spirit, above the storms and billows of this lower world.” 


She tells the “‘ women of England’”’ that they have “deep responsibilities 
and urgent claims ; that a nation’s moral wealth is in their keeping.”” In this 
the philosopher, of whatever creed and school he be, will agree with her. In 
this the disciple of Locke must agree ; for woman is the first to write upon that 
sheet of unstained paper, which, in his theory, represents an infant's mind, 
In this the followers of Coleridge or of Wordsworth must agree, for it is in the 
power of woman first to stunt, or to promote, the growth of those innate ideas 
with which they have peopled, even from the hour of birth, what was formerly 
considered the vacancy of the human mind. In this, all who take the trouble 
to think must agree, for all know that with woman rests the first culture, by 
precept and example, of the mind of man, And what ought to be the educa- 
tion of those to whom such an important duty is committed? Should 
it be the frivolous, foolish, piano-playing, embroidering, husband-seeking, 
miserable, petty education which they now receive? We do not mean to say 
that music, or embroidery, or drawing, are useless attainments: on the con- 
trary, they serve to vary the wretched monotony of life. But should they be 
these alone? Assuredly not. Ifthe blind lead the blind, shall not, nay, do 
not, both fall into the ditch? A moral and truly Christiqn education, not con- 
sisting in learning or writing out verses of the Bible, but in a real perception 
of the beauties, of the virtues, inculcated by our Saviour, should be the educa- 
tion of every woman in England. The influence a woman possesses is great, 
—great, in proportion, is the responsibility attached to the exercise of it. The 
question with every woman should be, ‘‘ Do we perform all the good in our 
power?” If they perform less, they have much to answer for. If they abuse 
that power, how dreadful their responsibility! Poets may rave of the beautiful 
visions which their fancy incarnates, painters may point out to us the tran- 
scendant beauties of a favourite landscape, lovers of an admired face, historians 
of an heroic action, but we will defy them all to show us a sight more beau- 
tifu) than that of a family of females, whose duties of charity and benevolence, 
commencing with the morning sun, end not till he sinks behind the horizon, 
who do not think it necessary that all their efforts should be expended abroad, 
but keep some of their charity to make their own home agreeable to their 
brothers or their friends— some of their gentleness to comfort those who have 
to breast the rougher waves of life—some of their influence to lead their friends 
from the almost necessary scepticism and despair induced by the toils of life 
to the sublime truths of Christianity set forth by their gentle lips, and cor- 
roborated by their powerful persuasion, some of those sweet smiles to refresh 
those who look for them in vain among the iron countenances who worship daily 
at the Mammon-shrine of business. 

The influence women have over men in drawing their thoughts to reli- 
gious subjects, is too great to need our expatiating. Would it were better 
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used! Instead of the tales of petty gossip and scandal with which a tired 
husband is saluted on entering that place, where, if amy where on earth, rest 
might be most expected, how many useful points of conversation are there 
with which a well-educated woman might entertain and benefit her husband ; 
how many things are there which the strong might learn from the weak. 
Above all, women should avoid, in their conversation, all expression of ill-will 
to others. There is malevolence enough in the world without, and it needs 
not to be introduced to the fire-side. All women have not the power of effect- 
ing a remarkable quantity of good, but all have it in their power to avoid 
giving pain. 
**O1 let the ungentle spirit learn from hence, 

A small unkindness is a great offence ; 

Large bounties to bestow we wish in vain, 

But all may shun the guilt of giving pain.” 

Lastly, in recommending to all our readers the very eloquent and Christian 
book before us, let us join with Mrs. Ellis in demanding, that not a passive 
but an active assent should be given to the principles laid down in it, so that 
we may soon see its effect in the superior moral and intellectual education of 
women, and, therefore, almost necessarily in the superior morality of men. 
We are sure that we cannot conclude this review better than in the eloquent 
language of Mrs. Ellis, whose most important work we heartily recommend to 
all our readers. 

“It is not (she says) through a lifetime only, though that were sufficient for our 
follies—it may be through the endless ages of eternity, that our good or evil influ- 
ence shall extend. 1 have pointed out to my country-women, as I pursued this 
work, the high ambition of preserving a nation from the dangers which threaten 
the destruction of its moral worth; but beyond this view, wide and exalted as it 
unquestionably is, there opens out a field of glory, upon which to enter might seem 
blessedness enough. Yet, when we contemplate the possibility of being the means 
of inducing others to enter with us, and those the most beloved of earth’s treasures, 
surely it is worthy of our best energies, our most fervent zeal, our tears, our 
prayers, that we may so use our influence, and so employ our means, as that those 
whose happiness has been committed to our care, may partake with us in the enjoy- 
ment of the mansions of eternal rest.”’ 


The Genius and Wisdom of Str Watrer Scort, comprising Moral, Religious, 
Political, Literary, and Social Aphorisms, selected carefully from his various 
Writings. Witha Memoir. London: W.S. Orr& Co. 1839. 

Ar the commencement of the year, parents and friends are seeking from among 
the long list of glittering and highly-ornamented Annuals, fitting offerings to 
present to the rising generation. These are certainly, this year, beautifully got 
up, and are rich in the best specimens of the artist and engraver ; but they rarely 
contain any thing calculated to instruct the mind of youth, or to lead to serious 
and improving meditation, Those who wish to supply something more than 
mere amusement, would do well to purchase this neat little volume. We can 
confidently recommend it as one of the most fitting and handsome little books 
which have appeared this season. There is, probably, no name in literature better 
known in this country than that of Sir Walter Scott, and none which has been 
more popular. It would be absurd, therefore, to recommend it to his admirers, for 
all readers are such. The Editor, in his Preface, says, ‘‘ that it occurred to him, whilst 
perusing one of Sir Walter Scott’s inimitable works of fiction, that the 

in which are developed the novelist’s peculiar notions of morals and philosoph 3 

the attention of the generality of readers, in consequence of their mi 
being absorbed in the contemplation of the different varied incidents of the deeply 
interesting narrative they were perusing.” The selection of these, and the addj- 
tion of some of the most beautiful passages, of both prose and try, together 
with a well-written Memoir of the Great Unknown, form, altogether, as interest- 
ing and delightful a volume as could be offered to the public. It deserves te be 
circulated, as freely as the works from which the well-selected passages are taken. 
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But the atmosphere of the Crypt begins to feel close—and the walls, we fear, 
are damp; let us, therefore, adjourn again to the 


GREEN-ROOM. 
“ SrranGe,” exclaimed the philosophical Macready, “that distance of space 
should be distinguished by changes that had failed to mark the course of time." 

“Yes,’’ we replied, breaking in upon the discourse, ‘‘ the late Mr. Taylor, 
of Norwich, says of Kotzebue, that ‘having succeeded on every European 
stage, his power over Space already transcended that of Shakspere ; it remained 
to be seen, whether his power over Time will! stand the test of centuries.’ 

“The reputation of Madame is more like that of Shakspere than that of 
Kotzebue. From the year 1797 to the present, her celebrity in England has 
suffered no abatement. But in Scotland and America she has not been able 
to assume a position. It were, truly, a curious speculation to estimate the 
different values of Fame in Duration and Fame in Extension.” 

““ Why,” said common-place Bunn, “ the Americans had not seen her as 
we had in the gaiety and loveliness of youth—what she is, therefore, derived 
no prestige from what she was.” 

‘« There it is,”” said we. ‘‘ The fame in space is constituted of sensations— 
that of time is an affair of the intellect. The acting of Vestris now, makes a 
demand upon the understanding. Moreover, we have to imagine the beauty 
and the juvenility that we no longer witness. The English public will, what- 
ever may be said to the contrary, look through the visage into the mind,—a 
faculty not to be yet expected from the Americans; Jeast of all if they hap- 
pen to be, as it seems they were, in a state of disappointed expectation.” 

“So much,” said Vandenhoff, “‘ depends, in all these affairs, on circum- 
stances. The accident of being rejected in America, only increased the warmth 
of her reception on her return to England.” 

How much longer this conversation might have continued we know not ; 
but Mr. and Mrs. Charles Matthews entering, made the topic one of consi- 
derable delicacy ; it was, therefore, very properly dropped. 

Our attention continues to be fixed on Covent GarpEen THEATRE, as the 
only place where the National Drama is presented on an extensive and am- 
bitious scale. All the good actors there —Macready, Vandenhoff, Phelps, 
Ward, Elton, Serle, Anderson; Mrs. Warner, and Miss Faucit. At this 

riod of the year, however, when inexplicable dumb-show, in the shape of 

ntomime, usurps the throne of Melpomene and Thalia, we have little oppor- 
tunity for remark. We are, however, happy to hear, that two tragedies have 
the chance of appearing. There is much promise about the one /ast read* ; 
and David Rizzio is by a man of talent, and, in its amended form, will prove 
attractive. 

The exertions of Mr. Macready have evidently succeeded in forming the 
public taste to a better point than it had previously attained. It ought to be 
the task of critics, daily, weekly, and monthly, to urge public opinion to a 
demand of yet higher excellence, not rejecting, however, the actual for the ideal 
—the present attainment for some future possibility. What Mr. Macready 
has been doing, will force a future manager to attempt the highest standard of 
dramatic production. The time will come when the public mind will require, 
not only the mise au scéne in as great, or greater, perfection than it can be 
given in Paris, but something more than the utmost theatrical display can 
achieve. All the possibilities of Poetry must be embodied in those attractive 
shapes which only the stage can realise. The New Spirit of an era, as original 
in "pow art as that of the Elizabethan age, must receive the warmest welcome 
and readiest assistance that the theatre can render. The present state of 
public developement has called the First of modern Actors to the helm—the 
next evolution will require the First of modern Poets, whoever he may be. 
The beau ideal of a management never can be reached until that consummation 
shall have been effected. 


* Richelieu ; or, the Proud Brother ; by Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, Bart. 
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THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALPHONSE KARK. 










My wealth, dear girl, is in the trees, 
The azure skies, the fields, and flowers ; 
The perfume-pregnant ev'ning breeze, 
Which plays amongst the almond-bowers. 
My wealth, &c. 







But more than moss-bed, fresh and choice, 
More than the air, the flowers, the skies— 
My wealth—it is thy gentle voice— 
It is the glance of those blue eyes! 
But more, &c. 








My wealth—it is thy breath, I vow, 
That with its fragrance well-nigh slays ; 
It is each lock that decks that brow, 
O’er which a word the blush can raise. 
My wealth, &c. 


The linnet, on the hawthorn bough, 
Doth to the winds its songs repeat ; 
So doth thy silver voice bestow 
On ev'ry ear its accents sweet ! 
The linnet, &c. 


Like flowers within the smiling dale, 
Like sunbeam on the mountain's height, 
5 breath, thy glance, thy smile, we hail 
Vith pure, but rapturous delight. 
Like flowers, &c. 













Love, hopes, and life, take all for thine, 
But grant me, in return, a prize— 
O be thy soft voice only mine / 
Mine that sweet breath and those blue eyes ! 
Love, hopes, &e. 






D. G. O. 






CENSUS OF SCIENTIFIC THEORIES. 


No. 1.—THE UNDULATORY THEORY OF LIGHT. 
By Cuar.es Toocoop DowninG, M.R.C.S.—Author of the ‘‘ Fanqui in China,” &c. 














Ir may be remembered, that at the last meeting of the British 
Association at Newcastle, after Sir David Brewster had read a 
most interesting paper on the combined action of grooved metallic 
and transparent surfaces upon light, there was a dead pause 
throughout the assembly. After a while, Sir John Herschel said, 
that the members must not suppose that the silence which pre- 
vailed betokened apathy respecting these splendid researches of 
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Sir David Brewster, but that it arose from the extreme difficulty 
of following with sufficient rapidity for discussion such an absolute 
torrent of new matter: silence was to be attributed to the general 
feeling, that the subject was too vast to be at once grasped by any 
one. Tndeed the discoveries of Sir David Brewster, whether viewed 
in relation to the intervals at which they succeeded each other or 
the instruction they conveyed, equally filled the auditors with 
delight and astonishment. At another time, after hearing read an 
account of a new kind of polarity in homogeneous light, the same 
great astronomer, Sir John Herschel, remarked, that in whatever 
point of view light was considered, or in whatever field of experi- 
ments respecting it we became engaged, we were sure to meet with 
something to interest us by its novelty, or to astonish us by the 
unsuspected nature of the result: for his own part, his long absence 
from home had placed him very much in arrear of the present 
state of the Science. 

If, then, so great a philosopher acknowledges his deficiency, and 
the scientific hcmmted | from all parts are dumb with astonish- 
ment at the wonderful march of discovery, it may be expected that 
the general reader will at least be equally perplexed. The fact is, 
that so many new phenomena have lately been discovered in this 
branch of science, that it is impossible for any one to keep pace 
with them, unless he devotes himself almost entirely to that par- 


ticular study. In order, however, to obtain a proper share of 
information, and to be enabled to appreciate the importance of 


what is taking place, it is necessary to go back to the fundamental 
principles on which all these after-strata are founded. As no one 
subject, at the present time, occupies more of the attention of the 
learned than light and optics, and as frequent allusions are made 
to the undulatory theory, we thought it as well to introduce a short 
and familiar account of its origin and progress. More especially 
as, at this very moment, there is an animated discussion taking 
place on the subject, between two of the greatest men in science 
that Great Britain can boast. 

In the investigation of nature, in the endeavour to dive into and 
explain the secret mysteries of her operations, it has frequently 
been remarked, that those things which more particularly elude the 
grasp of the mind of man, and defy his attempts, are those which 
are constantly obtruding themselves upon his notice. They stimu- 
late his curiosity by frequent appeals to his senses, and thus awaken 
his industry to the search ; while at the same time, by their intan- 

ibility and etherialism, they almost deny a possibility of success. 

he laws and properties of light have been studied with untiring 
perseverance by the greatest mathematicians and astrologers, and 
among those who have rendered themselves famous by their dis- 
Coveries, may be mentioned the names of Snellius, Descartes, 
Huygens, Newton, Hooke, Euler, Malus, Young, Fresnal, Fraun- 
hofer, Herschel, and Brewster. The success which has attended 
~ ‘these labours, especially of late years, has been completely dazzling. 
Phenomenon after phenomenon has arisen in quick succession, and 
been applied with such profound skill to the elncidation of subjects 
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heretofore considered beyond the reach of man, that we are 
equally lost in amazement and admiration. 

Light is arrested by some bodies, while it passes freely through 
others; is reflected from polished surfaces; is bent or deflected from 
a rectilinear course in passing near various bodies; is capable of 
dispersion and condensation in passing through certain media ; it 
has a chemical action on certain compounds; and it apparently 
enters into the composition of substances, and is again extracted 
from them at pleasure. It is also well known to travel at the rate 
of 192,000 miles in a second of time #a velocity so greatly exceed- 
ing any motion produced by the art of man, that it almost defies 
the power of imagination. 

Matter of such extreme tenuity, and at the same time possessed 
of such wonderful properties, may be well supposed to have excited 
endeavours to discover its nature. Infact, suppositions or theories 
of light, and its action on the eye to produce the phenomena of 
vision have been handed down to us from very remote ages. The 
Pythagoreans believed that it consisted of particles emanating from 
the sun and other luminous bodies, and entering the pupil of the 
eye; while Aristotle regarded it as a mere quality of matter. 
Plato and his followers considered that vision was occasioned by 
particles of something emanating from the eye, and feeling, as it 
were with a hand, the surfaces of objects. They were puzzled, 
notwithstanding, with the fact of this power being available only 
in the presence of a luminous substance, and could not explain 
why an object should not be equally well seen in the dark. Since 
those times, a variety of speculations have been offered, many of 
them of great ingenuity, and capable of explaining some of the 
more simple phenomena of optics, but totally defective when more 
scrupulously examined. 

Two theories have of late years engaged the attention of philoso- 
phers. The first is the Newtonian, or corpuscular doctrine, which 
supposes light to consist of excessively minute molecules, or par- 
ticles of matter, projected from the sun and other luminous bodies 
in every direction, with the immense velocity due to light, and 
acted on by attractive and repulsive forces residing in the bodies 
on which they impinge; by which means they are reflected, re- 
fracted, and otherwise turned frem their rectilinear course, accord- 
ing to the laws observed. This theory, which was the one adopted 
by the great philosopher whose name it bears, explained in a satis- 
factory manner the laws of reflection, refraction, and the disper- 
sion of light, but has been almost entirely neglected on account of 
the more ready and satisfactory explanation of recent discoveries 
afforded by the other hypothesis. One grand objection has been 
urged against the corpuscular theory which would appear, prima 
facie, conclusive. If light consisted of particles of matter, even 
if we suppose them to be many thousand times smaller than a grain 
of sand, yet, propelled at the astonishing rapidity before mentioned, 
the momentum they would acquire in reaching the earth from the- 
sun, would be sufficient to overturn and destroy every thing they 
struck. Yet it is found that the strongest light does not disperse 
the finest particle of dust, or produce any perceptible effect upon 
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instruments especially constructed for the purpose of detecting its 
impetus. If, also, matter was continually emanating from the sun 
through successive ages, how is it that the substance of that lumi- 
na a not greatly decreased ? 

These, and other reasons equally cogent, inclined philosophers to 
seek some other explanation of the mysteries of light; and hence 
arose the Huygenian, or undulatory theory. Huygens or, as he 
is called, Huygenius, a Dutch mathematician of profound know- 
ledge and acquirements, first communicated his notions to the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris in 1678, and subsequently published 
them, with enlargements, under the title of ‘* Traité de la Lumitre.” 
In the undulatory theory, it is supposed that an excessively rare, 
subtle, and elastic medium, or ether, as it is called, pervades the 
universe; that it fills all space, permeating all material bodies, 
and occupying the intervals between their molecules ; that it is in- 
appreciable when at rest, and, either by passing freely among them, 
or by its extreme tenuity, does not interfere with the motions of 
the earth, the planets, or the comets, in their orbits, as far as can 
be ascertained by the most delicate astronomical instruments ; and 
that it has inertia, but not gravity. The molecules of this ether 
are susceptible of being set in motion by the agitation of the par- 
ticles of ponderable matter; and when any one is thus set in 
motion, it communicates a similar motion to those adjacent to it, 
and thus the motion is propagated farther and fartber in all direc- 
tions, according to the same mechanical laws which regulate the 
propagation of undulations in other elastic media, according to 
their several constitutions, as air, water, solids, &c. 

In the interior of refracting media, such as glass or water, the 
ether still exists, but, on account of the attraction of matter, in a 
state of less elasticity, compared with its density, than when in 
vacuo, and therefore the elasticity of the ether in the interior of 
media is less, relatively speaking, in proportion to their refractive 
powers, Wherefore it follows, that vibrations communicated to the 
ether in free space are propagated through refractive media, by 
means of the ether in their interior, but with a velocity correspond- 
ing to its inferior degree of elasticity. The sensation of light is 
produced when regular vibratory motions of a proper kind are 
propagated through the ether, and, by passing through our eyes, 
reach and agitate the retina, thus bearing a more or less close 
analogy to the way in which our auditory nerves are affected with 
the sensation of sound by the vibrations of the air. The colour 
and brightness of light are explained by a similar analogy. For, 
according to the theory of sound, the frequency of the aerial pulses, 
or the number of excursions to and fro from its point of rest made 
by each molecule of the air, determines the pitch, or note; so, in 

is theory of light, the frequency of the pulses, or number of im- 
pulses, made on our nerves in a given time by the etherial mole- 
cules next in contact with them, determines the colour of the light ; 
and that, as the extent of the motion to and fro of the particles of 
air determine the loudness of the sound, so the amplitude, or ex- 
tent, of the excursions of the etherial molecules from their points of 
rest, determine the brightness or intensity of the light. 
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This is the theory of undulation, as propounded by its inventor 
or discoverer; and it has been supported by the researches of 
Descartes, Hooke, Euler, Young, Fresnal, and others equally great 
of the present day. As the science of optics advanced, however, it 
was found necessary to modify some of the particulars, and to en- 
large and add to the hypothesis, in order to explain the numerous 
and complicated phenomena which have been discovered since the 
time of Huygens. The principles on which the theory was founded 
did not originate entirely in the imagination, but were supported 
by arguments and data of the most weighty kind. For instance, 
that a universally diffused medium, resembling that which has been 
denominated ether, does actually exist, appears to be undeniably 
proved by the phenomena of electricity ; and the rapid transmission 
of the electric shock would lead us to infer that the electric medium 
was possessed of an elasticity as great as is necessary to be sup- 
pee for the propagation of light. In the present state of our 

nowledge, it is impossible to form an opinion whether this lumi- 
nous ether, and the electric ether, are the same, even if we suppose 
that they both exist; but probably this will be determined even- 
tually by experiment. The rapid progress which is now being 
made in the sciences of electricity, galvanism, and magnetism, 
and the undeniable proofs which exist of the identity of fluids 
which were heretofore considered distinct and separate, would 
incline us to believe that the same principles will, some time or 
other, be applied to the elucidation of the ~ of heat, light, elec- 
tricity and sound. 

The following quotation from ‘* Newton’s Optics’ contains some 
of that great philosopher’s opinions on the subject.—‘‘Is not the 
heat of the warm room conveyed through the vacuum by the 
vibrations of a much subtiler medium than air? And is not this 
medium the same with that medium by which light is reflected and 
refracted, and by whose vibrations light communicates heat to 
bodies, and is put into fits of easy reflection and easy transmission? 
And do not the vibrations of this medium in hot bodies contribute 
to the intenseness and duration of their heat? And do not hot 
bodies communicate their heat to contiguous cold ones by the 
vibrations of this medium, propagated from them into the cold 
ones? And is not this medium exceedingly more rare and subtile 
than the air, and exceedingly more elastic and active? And doth 
it not readily pervade all bodies? And is it not, by its elastic force, 
expanded through all the heavens? May not planets and comets, 
and all gross bodies, perform their motions in this etherial medium? 
And may not its resistance be so small as to be inconsiderable? 
For instance, if this ether (for so I will call it), should be supposed 
700,000 times more elastic than our air, and above 700,000 times 
more rare, its resistance would be about 600,000,000 times less than 
that of water; and so small a resistance would scarce make any 
sensible alteration in the motion of the planets in ten thousand 

ears. If any one would ask how a medium can be so rare, let 
im tell me,—how an electric body can by friction emit an exhala- 


tion so rare and subtile, and yet so potent? And how the effluvia 
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of a magnet can pass through a plate of glass, without resistance, 
and yet turn a magnetic needle beyond the glass?” 


It may appear surprising to those who have not studied the 
subject, that light should be propagated to such an immense distance 
without the velocity being greatly diminished: but this is a point 
which is especially favorable to the doctrine of undulations. For 
if light consisted of particles of matter projected from a luminous 
body, the momentum would decrease in a ratio to their distance 
from that body ; whereas the’ velocity of light is the same whether 
these wonderful molecules are produced from the striking of a flint 
and steel together, a slight transmission of electricity, the white 
heat of a wind furnace, or by the intense heat of the sun itself. 

By the Huygenian theory, the impetus is first given by the lumi- 
nous body to the molecules of ether in its immediate vicinity, from 
whence it is propagated by undulations ; and it is a well established 
fact that all impulses are propagated in a homogeneous elastic 
medium with an equable velocity. The propagation of motion 
through an elastic medium is a subject of considerable obscurity, 
and is probably the cause of the difficulty of explaining complicated 
phenomena. But, as is observed by Dr. Fhomas Younp in the 
Philosophical Transactions for the year 1802, ‘ if the impulse be so 
great as materially to disturb the density of this medium, it will be 
no longer homogeneous; but as far as concerns our senses, the 
quantity of motion may be considered as infinitely small. It is 
possible, that the actual velocity of the particles of the luminiferous 
ether may bear a much less proportion to the velocity of the undu- 
lations than in sound; for light may be excited by the motion of a 
body moving at the rate of only one mile in the time that light 
moves a hundred millions.” 

It would far exceed the limits of a paper of this kind, to enter 
into all the reasoning which has been advanced in support of the 
different } ositions of this theory. Enough has been said, we should 
presume, to suggest to the general reader (for whose service it is 
designed), an idea of its nature. As we proceed with the subject, 
further details will be mentioned; and then they will most probably 
be much better understood when coupled with the phenomena 
which they are intended to explain. The chief supporters do not 
believe the undulatory theory to be perfect—probably no one 
actually believes in it in all its particulars. Theory must, in this 
instance, be regarded merely as the expression of a general law. 
By the exertions of the later philenaphne it has been so much 
improved however, and, as remarked by Herschel in his ‘* Dis- 
course on Natural Philosophy,” ‘is so happy i in its adaptatien to 
facts, and in the coincidence with experience of results deduced 
from it by the most intricate analysis, that it is difficult to conceive 
it unfounded. If it be so, it is at least the most curiously artificial 
system that science has yet witnessed; and whether it be so or not, 
so long as it serves to group together in one comprehensive point of 
view a mass of facts almost infinite in number and variety, to 
reason from one to another, and to establish analogies and relations 
between them; on whatever hypothesis it may be founded, or 
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whatever arbitrary assumptions it may make respecting structures 
and modes of action, it can never be regarded as other than a most 
real and important accession to our knowledge.” 

It cannot be denied that one or two objections to the undulato 
theory exist, which certainly appear formidable, but which it will 
be as well to mention before we proceed farther. In the propa- 
gation of motion through an elastic medium, one of the principal 
laws is, that if the elastic medium be uniform and homogeneous, 
all motions of whatever kind are propagated through it in all 
directions with one and the same caiibend velocity,—a _ velocit 
depending solely on the elasticity of the medium as compared with 
its inertia, and bearing no relation to the greatness or smallness, 
regularity or irregularity of the original disturbance. Thus, while 
the intensity of light, like that of sound, diminishes as the distance 
from its origin increases, its velocity remains invariable; and thus 
too, as sound of every pitch, so light of every colour travels with 
ene and the same velocity, either in vacuo, or in a homogeneous 
medium. Now it is known that the deviation of light by refraction 
is a consequence of the difference of its velocities within and 
without the refracting medium, and that when these velocities are 
given, the amount of deviation is also given. From this it would 
appear to follow unavoidably, that rays of all colours must be in all 
cases equally refracted: and that therefore there could exist no 
such phenomena as dispersion or the separation of homogeneous 
light into the coloured spectrum. This is the best-founded objec- 
tion which has been urged; and as yet the difficulty has not been 
overcome, although many attempts have been made. 

Another objection was brought forward by Newton, and was 
considered by him conclusive against the doctrine, but has since 
been almost entirely overcome. If, it is said, there be a perfect 
analogy between light and sound, how is it that shadows exist ? 
Sounds are propagated freely round a corner; how is it that light 
does not do so? A vibration propagated from a centre in an 
elastic medium, and intercepted by an immoveable obstacle having 
a small orifice, ought to spread itself from this orifice beyond the 
screen as from a new centre, and fill the space beyond with un- 
dulations propagated from it in every direction. This orifice ought 
to be seen in all directions as a new luminary, as in acoustics it is 
heard as a new source of sound. Many arguments against this 
objection are deducible from the laws of sound itself; for upon a 
strict examination it will be found, that sounds are not propagated 
round a corner with the same intensity as in their original direction. 
Any one may convince himself of this, by observing the sound of 
a carriage in the act of turning the corner of a street, or by holding 
up a tuning-fork to the ear and interposing now and then a slip of 
eard. Dr. Young has satisfactorily shown that light is propagated 
round a corner, in explaining his third proposition of the theory of 
undulations, viz. *‘ A portion of a spherical undulation, admitted 
through an aperture into a quiescent medium, will proceed to be 
farther propagated rectilinearly in concentric superficies, terminated 
laterally by weak and irregular portions of newly diverging un- 
dulations. For, at the instant of admission, the circumference of 
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each of the undulations may be supposed to generate a partial 
undulation, filling up the nascent angle between the radii and the 
surface terminating the medium; but no sensible addition will be 
made to its strength by a divergence of motion from any other 

arts of the undulation, for want of a cuincidence of time. If 
indeed the aperture bear but a small proportion to the breadth of 
an undulation, the newly generated undulation may nearly absorb 
the whole force of the portion admitted: and this is the case con- 
sidered by Newton. But no experiment can be made under these 
eircumstances with light, on account of the nsinuteness of its un- 
dulations, and the interference of inflection; and yet some faint 
radiations do actually diverge beyond any probable limits of in- 
flection, rendering the margin of the aperture distinctly visible in 
all directions: these are attributed by Newton to some unknown 
cause, distinct from inflection, and they fully answer the descrip- 
tion of this proposition.” 

Now that we have stated the principal objections to the undu- 
latory theory, and pointed out those phenomena which either can- 
not, or can be but imperfectly explained by it, we will proceed to 
show those which can. With this intention, and in order to render 
the subject, which is confessedly abstruse and intricate, as simple 
and intelligible as possible, we will commence with the well-known 
laws of reflection and refraction, but avoiding, as far as may be, 
the more complicated mathematical reasoning. 

The sources of light are chiefly the sun, and combustible bodies 
in a state of ignition. In order to understand the way in which it 
is propagated, let us consider, for example, the flame of a lamp or 
candle. Every particle of it propagates around itself, as a centre, 
a series of concentric waves, which circulate in every direction, 
and intersect each other, but do not interfere. It is not supposed 
that in these undulations, the particles of the ether themselves 
though in continual motion are themselves carried along, but that 
they receive an impulse and transmit it necessarily to those with 
which they come in contact, in the same way as undulations are 
propagated in other elastic media, as, for instance, the waves 
of sound in the air, and those produced by a stone on the water. 
But in addition to the motion communicated by the ethereal mole- 
cule to the particles next in contact with it in a straight line drawn 
through the luminous source, a portion of the motion is necessarily 
communicated to all the other particles which touch it, and oppose 
its motion. Wherefore it is evident, that a new spherical un- 
dulation will be created round each particle of which it is itself the 
centre. But each of these secondary waves must be infinitely 
weak when compared with the original wave, as all the others 
contribute to its composition by that part of their surface which is 
the most remote from the luminous centre. 

_. By a similar kind of reasoning, it will be evident why light, 
considered as the result of undulations, is propagated only in 
straight lines, always considering that the waves are progressing 
through a homogeneous medium. Each part of a wave propa- 
gates itself in such a manner, that the extremities are always com- 
prehended between the same straight lines drawn from the luminous 
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centre. For though the secondary waves, produced by the contact 
of the primary one, also spread themselves out of this space, yet 
they do not concur to compose together at the same instant, a 
wave which terminates the motion, excepting in the circumference 
of the original wave which is their common tangent. Or we may 
suppose a luminous aperture bounded by opaque bodies, where the 
undulation propagated from the aperture will be always bounded 
by the opaque = sega for the secondary waves, without this 
boundary, will be too feeble to produce light. Hence it follows 
that, according to this theory, light is propagated in straight lines. 
( To be continued in our next.) 


LIBRARY COLLOQUIES. 
No. II, 


Editor (reading). 


Examp.te is more powerful than precept, and feeling precedes reflection. We 
like or dislike without reference to abstract principles. The world did nat 
want to be told that Shakspere was a great poet, or Raffaelle a great painter— 
they were stars that shone by their own light. The critic, indeed, may 
question our admiration,—may require a reason for the faith that is in us; 
but his place is to follow, not to precede. His comment must wait upon the 
text. His province is to examine and decide on results; not to interfere in 
the operations by which they are produced. He may be the dispenser of fame, 
but he must not assume to be the guide of genius, It is surely just that it 
should be so, The poet and the artist produce their testimonials; they bring 
forward proofs of their qualification for the office they undertake ; the poem 
and the picture—the statue and the structure are before us, and submitted to 
our judgement: but who is to answer for the Winkelmans and the Webbs, 
the Scaligers and the Bentleys of our day? Upon what grounds do they 
claim our confidence, and where are the credentials which authorise them to 
lay down the law? “‘ Longinus,’”’ we are told by Pope, ‘‘ was himself the 
great sublime he drew ;” but I am not aware that-any of his successors can 
claim our submission by a similar title. We must recollect also that the same 
poet says :— 
** Let those teach others, who themselves excel, 
And censure freely, who have written well.” 
It may be questioned whether the Iliad would have been much improved, 
“Had e’en the Stagyrite o’erlooked each line.” 


We may doubt if Phidias or Apelles would have worked with more effect 
under critical superintendence—whether the Sistine Chapel would have been 
benefited by being submitted to the control of a committee of taste—or if 
Shakspere and Milton would have written much better if their pens had been 
guided by Bentley, Malone, and Warburton. 

No, no, gentlemen! Genius cannot safely take the critic into partnership. 
That fastidious functionary would soon paralyse the operations of the firm, 
and chill the ardour ef enterprise, by the fear of reproof and the prophecy of 
failure. 

It surely cannot be considered very presumptuous to claim for the poet 
and the painter the free exercise of their powers, unfettered by the practice or 
the precedents of other times. I trust it is not quite unreasonable to suppose 
that Nature may not have so entirely exhausted her gifts on her ancient favour- 
ites, but that in her munificence, something has been reserved also for the use 
of the modern world, which may enable the genius of Great Britain to gain a 
laurel, even in the Arts, which has not been wholly grafted from the Grecian 
stock. 

Seeing what we have seen in our own day—having witnessed the wonders 
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of our own age, in those pursuits in which the shell has been broken, and the 
wisdom of antiquity has been superseded by the philosophy of Bacon, and 
Newton, and Locke—he may indeed be said to be presumptuous, who shall 
pretend to set limits to the miraculous powers of man, who shall attempt to 
stay the mighty current of human knowledge, and, with the idle arrogance of 
a Canute, say to the advancing wave,— 

“‘TuHus FAR SHALT THOU GO, BUT NO FARTHER.” 


And such is the peroration of the Address of Sir Martin Archer 
Shee, to which, because our soul responds greatly to it, we recur 
with still renewed pleasure; meanwhile, not unconscious that 
there stands at our very elbow a kindred Spirit. Who is he? 
The Nameless Poet of the Reign of Lockrin—a Poem to be published 
by Messrs. Whittaker and Co., Ave-Maria-lane, in the year of our 
Lord MDCCCXL. Why, who knows that Messrs. Whittakers 
may be publishers at that time ?—or, if so, that they may then live 
in Ave-Maria-lane ?—or that there may be an Ave- Maria-lane ? 

The Nameless Poet. Poets are vates. It isa prophecy: equal to 
any in Murphy’s Weather Almanac. 

Editor. Murphy is not far from phenomenal fact, and his theory 
has much to recommend it. His work on Meteorology is published 
by Bailliére. And I would recommend to your perusal the third 
chapter of the book. 

The Nameless Poet. The subject? 

Editor. ‘‘ The Union of Opposite Progressions esteemed the 
Fundamental Law of Nature, or that on which the whole of her 
Dispositions are Founded.” 

The Nameless Poet. Do you hold with him ? 

Editor. I would project the argument to a higher point—that 
is, toan antecedent principle, of which the opposite progressions 
and the union he speaks of are equally evolutions. But what he 
writes of the said opposite progressions is true enough. How blind 
are mortals to the force of the merest truisms! Every thing has ils 
opposite! How often is the affirmation made, without reference to 
its philosophical verity or scientific application! Murphy demands, 
what are the opposite, or the right and deft, sides of animals, whose 
contrasts and sympathies have so frequently occupied the attention 
and speculations of the faculty ?—the root and stem of vegetables ?— 
the further sexual combination subsisting between the individuals 
of either kingdom ?—the relation of the sun and planets, differing 
to such an extent as the former does from the latter? —what are all 
these, but instances of the universal union he contends for—in a 
word, the union of opposite homogeneous progressions ? 

The Nameless Poet. Does he extend the law to the world of sen- 
timent and sensation ? 

Editor. He does. Each of the senses and passions, he declares, 
may be said to constitute a centre, or point of contact, to or from 
which the opposite progressions of heat and cold, of light and 
darkness, of pleasure aid pain, of joy and grief, of love and hate, 
of desire and aversion, &c. &c., advance or recede. Reason and 
Deity, however, he excepts from the éperation of this law. 

The Nameless Poet. Such a theorist has no vulgar mind. 

Editor. Our modern reviewers, however, only startle and stare 
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at such assertions—they are incapable of critically investigating 
them. 

The Nameless Poet. Modern criticism! In a postscript to my 
Poem, I design to castigate all the professors of it. What appears 
to have been the main end of living or late reviewers? To put 
down men of merit, and raise up writers of bad taste. All late or 
living writers of any eminence have risen into notice in opposition 
to the critics of the day, who either tried to crush them on their 
first appearance, by unjust severity, or to keep them in the back- 
ground, by affected contempt. There are, however, and have been 
a few clever fellows among them. 

Editor. We have reason to speak well of the reception that the 
last number of the Monthly had among the daily and weekly 
critics. By one, in particular, we have been gratified. A long- 
cherished resentment has been nobly sacrificed, at the free sug- 
fos of an honourable demurrer. That man and ourselves are 

enceforth friends on terms of mutual respect. 

The Nameless Poet. It is the province of able critics to watch 
over the taste of the age; but with their eyes wide open, and not 
blindfolded by the vulgar prejudices arising out of party spirit, and 
which can only find place in heads of very narrow and limited 
views. They should not, therefore, while reviewing a new work, 
allow themselves to be influenced in their judgement thereof, by 
the country, rank, opinions, whether political or religious, of the 
author. Nor should they in any way make him smart for any 
coe grudge which they may owe his publisher, printer, or even 

imself, 

Editor. One great duty of the modern critic is to detect, for the 
public, genius in its infancy. 

The Nameless Poet. But as this not unfrequently lies concealed 
amidst ruin and rubbish, he who can point it out must, indeed, 
have extraordinary powers of discrimination; he must be endued 
with something more than what is generally termed nice tact or 
taste. He must have, what only one in a century has, the eagle 
eye of a genuine critic. On further consideration, however, I 
perceive that this were to expect too much, now-a-days. We must 
wait for better times. 

Editor. Your good critic were as rare as the good author. 

The Nameless Poet. Uitherto the conduct of reviewers has, with 
very few exceptions, betrayed the most supine indifference in the 
exercise of their calling. They have ailowed the monster of bad 
taste to make fearful strides through the land—they appear like 
men under the influence of some evil genius—a death-like apathy 
seems to hold them down, as though they were spell-bound. How- 
ever, they have great need to arise and bestir themselves—for unless 
they do so, that ugly creature (meaning still the monster of bad 
taste) whose progress has been already so fearfully rapid and de- 
structive, will, ere long, if still allowed to proceed, have con- 
verted their fruitful garden into a barren waste. Wise men should 
look to this: it is a matter of much more serious importance than 
Many suppose. It is reasonable to expect that men whose views 
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are confined—whose cold breasts cannot even conceive what feel- 
ing, fancy, or imagination, is—it is reasonable to expect that such 
men should make light of poetry. It is far beyond their reach. 
Yet this should not be; that is, it should not be made light of. 
It is a matter of weighty corisideration ; even our legislators ought 
to be told so. The poetry of a country has an extraordinary influ- 
ence over the minds of its people. It is the first to bring civilisa- 
tion there; and when it declines, all that is good and great in the 
land seems to decline with it. 

Editor. Your own poem ? 

The Nameless Poet. —Is on an old subject. There is no poem 
extant of any great repute, of which the story had not been known, 
and treated in some way or other, prior to the existence of him 
whose genius gave it the greatest celebrity. In proof of this, the 
Iliad, the #ineid, Paradise Lost, readily suggest themselves. No 
poet therefore should arrogate to himself any extraordinary merit 
for the pretended originality of his subject. 

Editor. Novelty, you mean. Serious differences exist between 
originality and novelty. 

The Nameless Poet. I perceive: it is originality, not of the story, 
but in style and sentiment only, which can procure him fame. 
The story of Brutus seems to be an eligible theme for a British 
poem. 

Editor. You mean the Brutus of the Monmouth Chronicle ? 

The Nameless Poet. The same hero—but not according to the 
same historian or chronicler. I prefer for authority a rare old 
manuscript, discovered, long ago, in my grandfather’s library. So 

etical is the story, that all our great poets have alluded io it— 
Bpemser, Milton, Hogg, and Wordsworth. Pope himself proposed 
to write an epic on the subject. 

Editor. You prefer the Spenserian stanza ? 

The Nameless Poet. I do; because of the difficulty of the mea- 
sure. Ifthe poet has any genuine powers of his own, nothing can 
tend more to call them forth than a difficult measure; as, on the 
other hand, nothing appears more calculated to show him off in- 
differently, than a light gingling one; and for this reason, that he 
gets on with it much too easily, to allow himself sufficient time for 
grave reflection. 

Editor. You consider the making of noble verses a very grave and 
weighty affair ? 

The Nameless Poet. 1 do. The great poet is unquestionably the 
greatest man of the day—which day, be it understood, mostly comes 
after his death. Compared with Shakspere, all the monarchs, 
warriors, and statesmen of the earth, dwindle into mere nothing- 
ness. 

Editor. Excellent as are your general notions, and meritorious as 
is the poem they accompany, I am afraid—or, rather, I hope that 
there is much that is heretical in your notions of modern English 
peer Coleridge, Wordsworth, Scott, Southey, and Byron, have 

ad théir appointed work ; and even Thomas Moore is not without 
a final cause for his appearance and influence. 
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The Nameless Poet. Spenser, Shakspere, and Milton, are my 
models. 

Editor. The Muses forbid they should ever cease to be models 
and examples to their younger sons. But modern poetry, both in 
England and Germany, is the result of moral forces, that cannot be 
too much esteemed. 

The Nameless Poet. I hate the egotistic character of the modern 
school. 

Editor. Therein you show your own egotism. None hates the 
egotist but the egotist. Ifthe feeling were not offended in you by 
the rivalry inspired in another’s, you would be indifferent to its 
exhibitions. O the sympathy in all antipathy! 

The Nameless Poet. So far am I from egotism, that if ever I pub- 
lish a poem, in the first edition my name shall not appear. 

Editor. For sundry good reasons, which are easily appreciable. 
But, as to the avoidance of egotistic expressions—it is the concen- 
trated essence of egotism—the intensest form of it. The man who 
carefully, and on system, abstains from speaking of his own per- 
sonal J, is the chief among egotists. This kind of egotism is one 
of the weaknesses of the present age—and is the most disgusting of 
all—the mongrel offspring, come of a cross between Vanity and 
Cowardice. We will none of it. 

The Nameless Poet. Is it not to consider too nicely, to contemplate 
it in this manner ? 

Editor. Not a whit—not a whit. The man of genius knows all 
this experimentally. Here, now, we have with us Henry Mean, 
who recently delivered, at the Woolwich Institution, a beautiful 
Lecture* on the Moral Philosophy of Shakspere. He can, from a 
fellow-feeling tell us, I am sure, something on this theme. 

Henry Mead. I should have listened, as became me, in silence— 
but thus called-on, I will speak. 

Editor. Ay, and speak out like an honest man. 

Henry Mead. It has been made the subject of much discussion 
and conjecture, as to whether Shakspere was fully appreciated by 
his contemporaries, and even whether he himself was aware of his 
own greatness. With regard to the latter question, I have no 
hesitation in giving my opinion in favour of his self-knowledge. 
It is true, that genius may, for a time, remain concealed from the 
individual so gifted, but the fact of its exercise reveals at once the 
secret of its existence. No man can possess great powers, and 
which are brought into active operation by his intercourse with 
the world, without arriving at the knowledge of the relation in 
which he stands, with regard to intellectuality, with those around 
him. He who is in the habit of performing things which he finds 
impossible to those around him, however naturally desirous of the 
rewards of excellence, soon begins to ascribe the phenomena to its 
right cause—that is, to a natural and innate superiority of mind. 





* The Moral Philosophy of Shakspere, as illustrated in a Lecture, delivered at the 
Woolwich Institution, by Henry Mead, author of “ Freedom,” “The Spirit of the 
Age,” and other Poems. Woolwich: Richard Rixon’s Library, Beresford-square, 
1838. 
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Add to this, the deep and mysterious sympathy with the lofty and 
the terrible, which always accompanies the presence of genius, 
and the frequent finding of the gems and sea-weed that strew the 
shores of the ocean, which ebbs and flows within him; together 
with the thousand nameless and wordless thoughts which fill up the 
measure of his daily being, and we cannot but conclude, that genius 
is never long hid from its possessor. 

Editor. And this is one of the truths you told your Woolwich 
audience ? 

Henry Mead. I did, sir. 

Editor. It may be well spoken any where—whether in the 
meridian of London, Paris, or the modern Athens. What mean 
you by the Philosophy of Shakspere ? 

Henry Mead. The lessons of wisdom and goodness which are 
scattered throughout his pages. The poet must have a thorough 
knowledge of the heart, of its hopes and fears—its joys and sorrows 
—its passions and affections. In proportion to the depth of his 
sympathy, will be the extent of his influence. Love, universal and 
all-embracing, is the source and the light of his intellectual exist- 
ence—the fountains of his heart are opened up, and all who choose 
may drink of the pleasant waters. It is a knowledge of this, which 
has made the poet the especial favourite of mankind in all ages, 
whether barbarous or refined. The richness of his gifts, the con- 
fiding simplicity of his nature, and the inexhaustible benefits which 
he conferred upon his race ; all these naturally disposed the minds 
of men to regard with affection one who seemed to be the natural 
denizen of another sphere, though fated to mingle awhile amongst 
the sons of earth, and drink, it might be deeply, of their cup of 
affliction. They saw that whilst the other children of genius 
warred with the world in their armour of proof, the poet stood 
naked and defenceless ; like the song-bird of the forest, he seemed 
the natural prey of the spoiler, the mark for every wandering 
arrow. True it is, that the world gets wiser as it grows older; that 
the things which once were objects of affection, have now become 
a matter of speculation ; and as we know that, like the nightingale, 
the poct lives but to sing, we proportion the measure of our grati- 
tule accordingly. 

Editor. Your talk is like singing. 

Henry Mead. Yet there are those, who believe that the poet is the 
mere organ of impulses which he cannot controul; an intellectual 
pedlar, bartering away the treasures of his intellect for the gold and 
the praises of mankind. It is a strange creed, and one that seems 
stranger still, if Johnson’s definition of genius be correct—namely, 
that it is but the application of strong powers, accidentally directed 
to some particular object. For what motive could induce men, 
who cared not but for their own interests, to embark in the perilous 

ame of authorship? What is the labour of the peasant, who toils 
rom morn till dewy eve, compared with that of him whose life is a 
perpetnsl fever, who in the solitude of his midnight studies, coins 
is heart for the benefit of mankind, and who feeds the vulture, 
Fame, with his own life-blood ? 
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Editor. Truly ! 

Henry Mead. Is it wealth he covets? Away with the thought ; 
such were only the dream of a madman. Unroll the page of 
history ; look back upon the records of the times that are past, and 
around upon those which are present—when Homer begged, and 
Burns ploughed—ponder on the wom line of glorious men, who 
have gone down to the grave in wretchedness and in despair; then 
turn to the opera-house and the concert-room, and the solemn con- 
viction will be forced upon the understanding, that it is more pro- 
fitable to amuse than to instruct mankind. 

Editor. You tell us, that you stand forth as the advocate of those, 
who are too seldom enabled to advocate their own cause. 

Henry Mead. I ask not for them that which themselves would 
blush to receive; but, in the sacred name of justice, I demand, 
that the brand of selfishness should never be affixed on the front of 
true genius. 

Editor. The doctrine sought to be established by Mr. Thomas 
Moore in his life of Byron, that genius and selfishness are identical, 
is an abominable dogma. On the contrary, genius and benevolence 
are, in fact, synonymous terms. The world, however, provides 
not men of genius frequently with means for its exercise; yet if 
they have not silver and gold to give, they have that which neither, 
nor both can buy—the desire to benefit their fellow-creatures. 

Henry Mead, The two greatest men the world ever produced 
were both born in the humblest stations — Homer and Shakspere— 
the mendicant and the wooleomber! Long and worthily did that 
old Greek exercise his sovereignty over the realms of thought. Age 
after age rolled on! Greece became the mistress, and the slave of 
the world, and still his supremacy remained unshaken. Rome 
came, and saw, and conquered, and Homer also became the god of 
her idolatry. They who ruled the living, bowed to the superiority 
of the mighty dead. At length, nature (wearied of her favourite), 
in a lonely isle of the ocean (in a land, where a thousand years 
after Greece had flourished and fell, the naked savage roamed the 
barren wilderness), raised up a rival and a victor—men called him 
William Shakspere. 

Editor. And the gods—a poet, or an actor!—a creator—one of 
themselves ! 

Henry Mead. Fierce and desperate was the struggle, as beseemed 
the importance of the contest; but it has long ceased, and the 
united voices of the civilised earth have proclaimed, that the glorious 
Englishman is the sole emperor of the mental world. And never 
was the judgement of mankind more obviously based upon the 
dictates of reason and justice. It is in estimating the merits of 
Shakspere that we discover the poverty of the language of praise. 
Generation after generation seems to have exhausted the terms of 
admiration, and yet each leaves something behind for the added 
panegyric of its successor. Other writers may have been unsur- 
passed in their peculiar department; but it was given to Shakspere 
alone to unite every variety of literary excellence. So perfect is 
his superiority, so utterly eclipsing all that has ever preceded or 
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followed him, that it would seem as if nature had mortgaged her 
wer for centuries to come, to produce this one great masterpiece. 

e has reached the pinnacle of human greatness, above which 
genius would be incomprehensible to the sons of earth. His fame 
excites no envy, for it defies competition. Others may be great, 
Shakspere alone is WoNDERFUL. 

Editor. Enough. Wonderful, indeed, is the genius of Shakspere, 
and passing wonderful. He did attain the highest point of wisdom 
—that in which silence of self is other and higher than any degree 
of egotism, however sublimated into concentrated essentiality. In 
Shakspere and Homer’s great productions, you never suspect them 
of having a distinct personality separate from the characters of their 
poems. You ascribe not their silence to intensified egotism; and 
yet how strongly it was felt in Shakspere’s case his sonnets testify |! 
Why is this? The Silence in them is not an abstraction, but the 
still hush of acknowledgement that accompanies a superior Power, 
They are mute under the possession of the god! Self-knowledge, 
though attained, is merged in a higher consciousness, that of being 
known, and of knowing itself only, because it is so, and con- 
currently with being so. There is no egotism possible where man 
surrenders himself as the vessel of the Supreme, to be consciously 
spoken through, but not to speak. All that is called our Being is 
such an utterance; how then can what it utters be more? The 
Being of God is the Law to his Working, while the Law of this 
Operation itself suffices for the Being of Man! He who arrives 
at this Idea abandons Egotism for ever, however he may boast of 
the work done through him. Nay, of this he can boast all the 
more, because he is able to say, ‘* Not I, but He who worketh in 


me !” 


PROLEGOMENA TO THE OPENING OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


Lorp Jonn Russet has issued his official circular convening 
Parliament for the 5th instant. Affairs of the most urgent charac- 
ter await its decision. 

Imprimis, the Earl of Durham has returned from Canada— 
big with wrath at being disappointed in enacting first business in 
the drama of despotism, and liable to censure for having appealed 
from his sovereign to the people over whom he had delegated 
authority. Some say, that for deserting his post in the hour of 
peril, he has incurred the certainty of impeachment. But, as the 
civilian is not a soldier, he may be permitted to run away from the 
brunt of battle. Besides, Her Majesty’s present ministry want the 
requisite courage—if there were no other reason. 

econdly, The part designed to be played by Lord Brougham in 
the next session, is an important question. His position in Parlia- 
ment is almost unique, and relatively to the present ministry, his 
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talents are really dangerous. The public have been eager to attri- 
bute to his pen the “ Letter to the Queen," advocating the rights 
of the operatives against the shopkeepers, and declaiming mmr 
the lamentable circumstance that Her Majesty is now in the hands 
of a faction. This is somewhat irreverently stated—but the fact is 
even so, nevertheless. The defects of the Reform Act are also 
strongly urged—and the crisis in which we stand correctly enough 
described. 

Meantime in every direction the Man, as we once before re- 
marked, is working. The Birmingham Chartists have proclaimed 
the Rights of Labour against Capital—and the Masters of some of 
the Trades of London have combined against Workmen’s unions. 
The cause of the former has been immensely aided by the indis- 
creet arrest of the Rev. Joseph Rayner Stephens, a religious en- 
thusiast, in a political cause, whereof he is now stamped the 
martyr, whose punishment will be the seed of future germinations. 
In fine, the people, perceiving the imbecility of the ministry, have 
taken their own affairs into their own conduct, and the Govern- 
ment, as a Government, is in abeyance. 

To divert attention, the present cabinet has resorted to the trade 
of agitation, and has succeeded in exciting an opposition to the 
Corn Laws. Much needless apprehension exists on this point. The 
only necessary results of their repeal are these: a decrease of the 
rate of interest on the National Debt to a minimum, or an increase 
in the relative value of the debt. Either effect is very tolerable. 
The virtual extra taxation produced in the latter case, would be 
readily met by the increased production of wealth on the part of 
the people. The better measure, however, would be the former, as 
the surplus revenue could then be applied to the reduction and 
ultimate abolition of the Debt itself—a consummation more easily 
practicable than is generally imagined. As in many other instances, 
the Will only is wanted. Should the Debt, however, be abrogated, 
it would still be expedient to promote a National Fund to as great, 
or even larger, amount, for the investment of private savings, and 
the properties of widows, orphans, and other annuitants. Such a 
fund, however, should be raised, not for the manufacture of 
soldiers’ habiliments, to be hacked and hewed to pieces on the 
horrid field of mutual slaughter, but for the projection and execu- 
tion of public works, so profitable as to produce the requisite 
income for the discharge of the interest, or so advantageous as te 
justify the popular mind in bearing, without a murmur, the burthen 
of the assessment. 

Whatever arrangements of this kind may be made, there are 
two classes of society who should, if possible, be indemnified 
. against loss—the highest and the lowest. The landed mortgager, 
andthe mere labourer. If wages are to be reduced to the new 
prices, attempts will be made to reduce them below the average. 
Care must be taken that the proprietors of human industry and 
ingenuity become not the only class of persons benefited by the 
change. The interests of the master manufacturer undoubtedly, at 
this juncture, require it—-but it should be made generally bene- 
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ficial. The way to elevate the whole of society, is by beginning at 
the base. Give to workmen of every description the highest rate 
of wages that can be possibly paid, and as much leisure for self-in- 
struction as the business of the world allows. 

But it is not in the State alone that public authority is substituted 
by private exertion. The acknowledged deficiencies of the Protes- 
tant Reformation, have become the motives of certain Oxford 
divines, to reproduce that unity of discipline and doctrine, once 
erroneously supposed to have characterised the Church of the 
Papacy, and which certainly ought to distinguish the Church of the 
Christ. The Bishops, who ought to have taken the initiative in 
this business, are, like the laity themselves, mere lookers-on and 
indifferent volunteers of passing and conflicting opinions on the 
spectacle presented. Of these, the judgement of the diocesan set 
over the divines themselves, is, of course interesting. 

*‘In these days of lax and spurious liberality,” says the Bishop 
of Oxford in his Charge, “ anything which tends to recall forgotten 
truths, is valuable, and where these publications have directed 
men’s minds to such important subjects as the union, the discipline, 
and authority of the Church, I think they have done good service. 

* * But I would implore them by the purity of their intentions to 
be cautious, both in their writings and their actions, to take care lest 
their good be evil spoken of, lest in their exertion to re-establish 
unity, they unhappily create fresh schism—lest in their admiration 
of antiquity they revert to practices, which heretofore have ended 
in superstition.” 

Evil spoken of by protestants, the writers of the Tracts for the 
Times have been; and, doubtless, the whole afiair will take a very 
serious complexion. Their main error lies in an exclusive sensuous 
and historical view of the subject; and their thus mistaking one 
half of the question for the whole. But how blind, how weak, how 
foolishly absurd, how ignorantly extravagant, are their opponents ! 
Nevertheless, we tell them that we will no more submit to the 
Paper-pope that the said writers would set up, than we would to 
the dominion of a foreign priest. Neither-will we, in any degree, 
surrender the great point of the primacy of man to the oflicial !* 

Such are the great—the important—the extraordinary matters 
that will press on our attention for the next month ;—and, in truth, 
we feel neither the burthen light, nor the yoke easy to bear. But 
we have a city of refuge, and a rock of safety in the ineffable source 
to Being and Power and Law, however revealed, developed or 
manifested ; and though in ourselves the weakest of advocates and 
of men, in his ever-present aid and the wisdom of his specially sig- 
nalized providence, we are strong. We shall have a tough cam- 
paign, but our armour is of proof. 





* How much, nevertheless, we are desirous of unity, our insertion in this num- 
ber, of a loyal address to the Queen by a respected correspondent, on catholicity and 
syncretism may sufficiently evince. Doubtless it is the privilege of her majesty, as 
the visible head of the English Church, to stand in the situation of mediator between 
all sects and parties in the state ; but to God alone, belongs the power of so dispos- 
ing the hearts of her subjects, as to make such an attempt either possible or prudent 





